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EDWARD GIBBON, Efq; 

bear Sir, 

NO performance is, in my 
opinion, more contempt- 
ible, than a Dedication of the 
common fort; when fome great 
man is prelented with' a book, 
which, if Science he the fubjefl, 
he is incapable of underAand- 
■fag; if polit? Literature, inca- 
{Kibie of tafting : and this ho- • 
A 2 ' nor 
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DEDICATION. 

nor is cjone him, ar a reward 
for virtues, which he neither 
does, nor defir^ to, poflefs. 
I know but two kinds of dedi- 
cations, which' can do honor 
either to the patron or author. 
The firil is, when an unexpe- 
rienced writer addrefles himfcif 
to a maftcr of the art, in which 
he endeavours to excel ; whofe 
example he is ambitious of imi- 
tating ; by whofe advice he has 
been dire^ed, or whole appro^ 
bation he is anxious to ds&fve. 

The 
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DEDICATION. 

The other fort is yet more 
honourable. It is dictated by 
the heart, and offered to &>me 
perfon who is dear to us, becauie 
he ought to be lb. > It is an 
opportunity we embrace mth. 
pleafuic oT making public thofe 
fentimentsof efteem, of friend- 
fliip, of gratitude, or of all to- 
gether, which we really feel, and 
which therefore we dellre fliould 
be known. 

I hope, dear Sir, my paft 

conduA will eafily lead you 

to 
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DEDICATION. 

to diicover to wbat principle 
you Qxsald attribute this epifilei 
which) if it furprizes, will, I 
hope, not difpleafe you. If I 
am capable (tf producing any 
thing worthy the attention of 
the public, it is to you that J. 
owe it ; to that tndy patetual 
care, which, &om the &A d»wn- 
ngs of my reafen, has always 
watched over my education, and 
afforded me every opportumly 
of Improvegient. Permit me 
here to expicfi my g^te^ £»fe 
of 
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DEDICATION. 

of your tendernels to me, and tx> 
affure you, that the ftudy of my 
whole life ihall be to acquit my- 
felf, in fome meafure, of obli- 
gations I can never fiilly repay. 
I am, 
dear Sir, 
with the fincereft 
aiFedion and regard, 
your moft dutiful fon, 
and faithful fervant. 



Ui; the 28t]i, 
1761. 



E. GIBBON, Junior. 
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E S S A y 

O N THE 

Study of Literature. 

I. r-TT^HE hiftory of empires is thatj^^jof Ji_ 
J. of the mifcries of humankind iWraryHif- 

tory. 
the hiftory of the fciences is thar of their 

fplendpur and happinefs. If a thoufand 
other connderations render the Hudy of 
the latter interefting to the philofopher, 
this refieftion alone is fufficient to recom- 
mend it CO every friend of mankind. 

II. How ardently do I wi(h a truth fo 

confolatory admitted of no exception 1 

Vf Bug 
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But i^l the nun coo ofsen intrades en 
the retirement of the ftudent : ' and hence 
even in his clofet, ^at afylum of -contem- 
plative wifdom, he is ftill mided by his 
prejudices, agitated by his paflions, orde- 
bafed by bis foUies. 

The influence of fafhion is founded 
on' the inconftancy of roan } the caufes of 
its defpotifm being as frivolous as the 
dfefls of its tyranny an fatal. Men of 
leaeri are neverthelefs afrud to call off 
its yoke, and, tho* reflefbion caufes fomc 
dday m their fubmiOion, it ferves to ren- 
der it but the more difgaceful. 

All ages and countries have given a 
preference, not feldom unjuftly, to fome 
parncular fcience, while they permitted 
others to languilh and iink into a con- 
' tempt, equally utu-eafooaUe. Thus Logic 
and 
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.«nd Metaphylics under the AiccelTors of 
Alexander *, Polity and Elocution during 
the 

* Thit age was dial of thoCe philofophical ft^, 
who bacdttl for tip lyfiemi of their rcrpeaire maf- 
ten, with all the obftinacy of ppkmicBl divinei. 

A fbndnefil for {yStHM neceJTarilf produces an at- 
tachment to general principle*, and thi) of conift 
brings oa a contempt for aa attention to parti- 
culare. 

" The foadDcf* for {ytanas {(ay* Mr. Freret) 
" whidi pofljtfied the liicceflbrs of Ariftotle, made 
" the Greeks abandon the Audy of nature, and 
" flopped the progreCa of their philofophical dif. 
" tevcries. Subtlety of argamcnt took place of 
" experiment; the accurate fcieoces. Geometry, '. 
" ARiooomy, and the true Philofophy difappeared 
*' almofi entirely. Noije gave themfelve* the 
" trouble to acquire new principles; but all were 
*' employed in ranging, combining, and modelling 
•' thofe, they ima^ned they knew, into fyftemi. 
" Hence a*ofe fo many different fefts. The great- 
" eft geniafcs loft themfelves in the ^bftrurenefs and 
B a " obfcu. 
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the Roman republic, Hiftory and Poetry 
in the Auguftan age. Grammar and Jurif- 
prudence in that of the Lower Empire^ the 
Scholaftic Philofophy in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the Belles Lettres, tili within 
the times of our fathers, have all in their 
turns Hiared the admiration and contempt 
of mankind. 

. Natural Philofophy and the Mathema- 
tics are now in poItelTion of the throne-: 
their fifter fciences fall proftrate before 

" obfcurity of Metaphyfics, wherein words gene- 
" rally fupplied the place of things; and thas Lo- 
*' gic, denominated by Ariftotle an implement of 
" the undetHandiDg, became among his followers 
*' the principal, and aJmoft the fole, objeil of 
" their attention. Their whole live) were- fpent 
" in fiudying the art of teafdning, without ever 
" reafoning at alt ; or at leaft without reafoning on 
" any other than trivial and onimporUnt fubje^r' 
Mem. de I'Acad. des B. L. torn. vJ. p. i;o. 

them i 
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them } are Ignominioufly chained to their 
car, or othcrwife fervilely employed to 
adorn their triumph. Perhaps their reign 
too is (hort, and their fall approaching. 

It would be a tafk worthy a man of 
abilities, to trace that revolution in reli- 
gion, government and manners, that hath 
fucceflively bewildered, wafted, and cor- 
rupted inankind. It were prudent for 
him t^ierein hot to feek hypoihefes, but 
much more fo not to avoid tiiem. 

III. If the Greeks had never been re- Reftora- 
duced to flavery, the Romans had been Beii„ 
flill barbarians. Conftaniinople falling be- ^""■"■ 
fore the fword of Mahomet, the MutsX;''tX^' 
were abandoned to fortune, till aflemblcd *^' '*"=■"■ 
and patronized by the Medici. This illuf- 
trious family encouraged Literature. Eraf- 
mus didftill morej he cultivated letters 
B 3 iiifn- 
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himfelf, while Homer and Ccero became 
familiar to climes unknown to Alexander, 
and Nations uftconquered by Rome. In 
thbfe days it was thoughc a fine accom- 
plilhment to {hidy and admire the An* 
rienis • 1 in ours, it is judged more eafy 
and polite to negled and- defpife them. 
I >m apt to think there is fome reafon on 
both fides. The foldier then read them in 
his tent ; the ftate{man ftudied them in 
his clofet. Even the fair fex, ufually con- 
tent with the empire of the graces, and 

* By tarning. over the Litin Bibliocheqae of Ps- 
bridiUt the beft of mere aim^'.tn, we (hall fee 
that in the fpace of tptty years afiei the inTention 
of printing, almoft all the Latin authors ifliied 
from the prcfs, fome of them more than once. It 
Is true, the tafte of the editon wai by no mcani 
equal to their zeal. The writrrs of the Auguftaa 
hiSory appeared before Livy; and an edition of 
Anliu-Gelliai waa giveh before any body thoaght 
of Virgil. ' 

willing 
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Trilling to refign fuperior knowledge to 
ours> were fubjeft to the contagion \ and 
every Delia wiQied to find a Tibullu) in 
the pcribn pf her lover. It was from He- 
rodotus that Elizabeth (a fovereign whole 
name is revered in the annals of Litera- 
ture) learnt to maintain the rights of hu- 
manity ag^nft another Xerxes. It was in 
^fchylus * (he faw her magnanimity cele- 
brated under the names of the viaori- 
ous heroes of Salamis. t Chriftina pre- 
ferred 

• ^rchylusbas writKn a tragedy, wherein he hw 
painted, ia the moft lively colour*, the triamph of 
the Greeks and the canftemation of itia Perfiana, af. 
ta that fital battle. See le Theatre des Greet da 
P. Brumoy, torn. ii. p. 171, Sec. 

t The, prcfideot Henaalt, in Tpeakiiig of that 

Princdi, fayi, " She was a great Tcholar ; aad that, 

" being OM day in converfatioii with Calignoo, 

B 4 ** after- 
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ferred knowlege to the government ofa 
kingdom ; for which the politician may 
defpifc, and the philofopher will pfoba- 
bly blame her. The man of letters, how- 
ever, cannoi fail to cherifti the memory 
of that Priiicefs, who not only ftudied the 
Ancients her elf, but even rewarded their 
commentators. Ic was by her that Sau- 
maife was honoured with marks of dif-' 
tinftron ; who, tho' he did not deferve the 
admiration in which his cotemporaries held 

" afterwards Chancellor of Navarre, (he Ihewrf him 
" a Latin rranflatJon the bad made of fome trage-* 
" dies ef Scphccles, and of two orations of De- 
" mofthcno. She permitted him alfo to take a copy 
*' of a Greek epfgram of her own campofition ; 
" and alkeii his opinion toricerning fomc pafiages of 
" Lycopbron, which (he had then in her hands, 
" and from which (he intended to trannate fome par- 
*' ticular parts." 

Abreg. Cl^ronolog. 410. Parii, 1753, p, 397. 

him, 
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him, was above that contempt thrown 
upon him by his fucceObrs. 

IV. ThisPrincefs, without doubt, car- ThitttBi 
ried her regard for fuch writers too far. too fir. 
For my part, tho* fometimes their advo. 
cate, never th«r partifan, I will freely con- 
fefs I think them as cbarfe in their manners, 
as they were minute and trifling m their 
works. A pedantic erudition cramping the 
efforts of their imagination, they were rather 
dull compilers than ingenious Scholiafts. 
The age was juft enlightened enough to per- 
ceive the utility of their refearches, but nei- 
ther fcniible, nor poliflied fufficiently to 
know what advantages they might have 
reaped, by the light of Philofophy. 

v. At length the day appeared. Def-whenit 
cartes indeed was not eminent in letters : ^^^^g*, 
pohte literature however is extremely ob- fonable. 
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hgfid to him. Ao acute phUt^pher*, 
who inherited his manner* inveftigued the 
true dements of criticifm. Boflii, Boi- 
Ifau, Rapin and Brumoy informed the 
pubKc alfo of the value of thofetreafures 
it had in its pofieflion. One of thofe fb- 
deties, that have better immortalized the 
name of Lewis XIV. than all the per- 
nicious triumphs of his amlntion, had 
already b^un its refearches; focietiea, in 
which we fee erudition, precifion of fen- 
timent and politeneis united ; in which 
we meet with b many important difco- 
veries, and fometimes* what hardly yields 
to difcoTcries, a modeft and learned igno* 
ranee. 

If men employed their reafon as much 
in thnr anions as in didr coaverDuion, 

* Mr. Le doc, in Ut excetlent tieatife on the 
art of critkifint and in mukj other of bis wprkt. 
^ the 
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the BeUes-Xettrtis would not only engagie 
the efteem of the wife, but become equal- 
ly the ot^ed: of vulgar admirauoo. 

VI, It is from this sera we may date The de- 
cline 01 ^ 
the commencement of their decune. u the Belles 

Clen:* to whom both freedom and fcience 
are indebted, complained of it above lixty 
years ago. But it was in the famous dif- 
pute, concerning the ancients and the mo- 
derns, that Letters received the mortal 
blow. Never fure was carried on fo un- 
equal a combat! The ftridt logip of 
Terafliwi ; the refined philofopby of Fon- 
tcnelle i the elegant and happy manner of ■ 
De la Motte j the fprightly raillery of St. 
Hyacinthe ; all joined in concert to re- 
duce Homer to a level with Chapelain. 
The adverfaries of this formidable band 
anfwered them only by an attention to 
trifles i with. I know, not what pretenfions 
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to natural fupenority in the ancients i wUli 
prejudice, abufe and quotations. The 
laugh was entirely againft them ; While 
the ancients, who were the fubjeft of the 
difpute, came in' for a Ihare of the ridi- 
cule that burfl; on their defenders : that 
agreeable nation, which had unthinking- 
ly adopted the principle of Lord Shaftef- 
bury, not making any diftin£tion between 
the Falfe and the Ridiculous. 

Oor Philofophers have ever fince .aflwJl- 
ed to be aftonilhed, that men can pafs 
their whole lives, in acquiring the know- 
lege of mere word^ and fa£ts, in bur- 
thening the memory without improving 
the underftanding. At the fame time, 
our men of wit are fufficiently fenflble of 
the advantages they derive from the ig- 
norance of their readers, and therefore ■ 
' load 
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load the ancients with contempt, as welt 
as thofe who make'thetti their ftudy *. 

yil. To this, pidure let me fubjoin' aGreatme 
few refleftions, which may fix a juft efti- Uuen. 
mation on the Betlcs Letctes. 

The examples of great men prove no- 
thing. CalTini, iDcfore he acquired a 
nanie for his aflronomical dircoverieSi had 
bufied himfelf with judicial aftrology f . 
When fuch examples, however," are nu- 
merous, they prejudice the mind in fa- 
vour o'f an enquiry, the event of which 
they fcrve afterwards to confirm. One 
mull immediately conceive that a mind 
capable of thinking for itfelf, a lively and 

• Fontenelle in his digreflloir eoneerning- tlie an- 
cients and moderni, and elfenbere. 

Ouvrcs dc Gieffet. tom. ii. p. 45. 

f- Fontenelle dam Ion EToge. 

Voltaire, top. xrii, p. 79. 

brU- 
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brilliant imagination, cui lAver relifii a 
fcience that depends iblcly on the memo- 
rj. Yet of thofe whofe fuperior talenti 
have fucceliively in(lru£ted mankind, ma- 
py have applied themfelvcs entirely to 
the ftudy c^ the Belles Leures ; ftill more 
have encour^ed and in a lefs degree cul- 
tivated them } but not one, at kaft hard* 
ly one, of them alt, ever held ^em in 
contempt. All antiquity, was known to 
Grotius; a knowledge that enabled him 
to unfold the Sacred Oracles, to combat 
ignorance and fuperftltton, to fofcen the 
calamities and mitigate the horrors of 
war. 

If Defcartes, devoted entirely to his 

Philofophy, 4^rpifed every kind <rf ftudy 

that had not an immediate affinity with 

2 i^ 
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it, Newton* did not difdtin to fwm a 
fyftem of Chronology which hu had both 
its advocates and admirers : Gaflendi, the 
gFcateft Phiiofopher among the men of 
ktters, and die ^eateft man of letters 
among the Philofophen, not only defend- 
ed the4oftrin» ofEpicorvSa but.critkal- 
}y explained his writings: Leibnitz had 
a6de his profound icfearchu into hiftory, 
to employ himfelf in the more abftrufe 
re&arches of the Mathematics. Had his 
edition of the Capclla appeired} his ex- 
ample alone in that valuable acquifitim 
to the literary wctfld, hadjuftified thecon- 
duft (^ all dw& who apply themfelves to 
letters f. An eternal monument exifts, 

* Kewcon difcovered miAakea of 5 or 6 hnndred 
yean ia the common Chronolog)' and rGformed it 
■ccordingly. See my critical remBtk* on that Chro- 
nology. 

■f Seethe life of Lcibnuz, by dc NcofviUr, pre- 
-fixed to hit Th«odoccs. 

how- 
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however, of the united efforts of erudi- 
tion and genius, in the Dictionary of Mr. 
Bayle. 

Men of VIII. If we confine ourfeives to fuch 

Iciten 

great as have devoted almofl: all their time and 

ftudy to literature, the reader of tafte 
will always know how to diftinguilh the 
fubtle and extenfive wit of Erafmus j the 
accuracy of (!)afaubon and Gerard YolTius i 
the readinefs. of Jullus-Liplius j the tafte 
and delicacy of Tancgiiy-le-Fcbvre ; the 
~ rcfources and fertility of Ifaac Vo0iuSi the 
daring penetration of Bencley; the agree- 
able manner of MalBeu and de Fraguier ; 
the folid and ingenious criticifm of Sallier-, 
dnd the profound philofophical genius of 
ie Clerc and Freret. He will never cpn- 
found thefc truly-great men with fuch mere 
compilers as Gruter, ~ Saumalfe, Maflbn, 
and many others, whofe works, tho* not 
alto- 
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altogether ufelefs, feldom gratify tafte, ae* 
ver excite admiration, and in general only 
lay claim to the lowcft kind of approba- 



IX. The "ancients have left models for Tastb. 
fuch writers as dare to copy after ihem, (outcei of 
and leilures to others, from which they may "'^''V- 
deduce the principles of true tafte, and 
learn to-employ their leifure in the ftucjy 
of thofe valuable produftbns, wherein 
truth appears embellilhed with all the 
graces of the imagination. 

It is the province of Poets and Orators 
to paint the beauties of nature. The whole 
univerfe fupplies them with tints : of that 
infinite variety, however, which on every 
fide prefents itfelf, the images they em- 
ploy may be ranged iii three clalTes } thofe 
relating to man, to nature, and to art. The 
C images 
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itoagf^ of the firft ckfs, of tH^fc which 
jcompofe tiie picture pf mai^ hfs greac- 
nefs, his meanoefs, his pafliociSf lus ca- 
prices; thefe are they which condudt the 
writer in the fiireft patK to immortality. 
Every time one reads Euripides or Te- . 
reiice, one difcovers new beauties, it ts 
nor, however, to the difpofilion or con- 
du(5l of their performances, which are in 
this refped: often defedive ; nor is it to 
their delicacy or fimpJicity of flile, that 
thefe Poets owe their reputation. No, 
the heart beholds the pifture of itfelf in 
their juft and lively defcriptions, and coa- 
feffes it wiih pleafure. 

Nature, vaft and extenfive as it ts, hath 
furnifhed the Poets with but few images. 
Confined by ' the nature of the objcft, 

• or the prejudices df niankiod, to the cic- 
terior of ttriogi, they iuve fucceeded only 
io paiming the fucceflivc variety of the 

>:- feafon£ i. 
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which is a ftroDg,prefuinption they furpaf- 
fed us in that fubtime art. 

Id the mi- In proportion as the arts grew more 
perfeft, they grew lefs complex; in war, 
in politics, in religion, the moft import- 
ant effefts have proceeded from the moid 
fimple caufes. 

Doubtlefs a Marihal Saxe and a Duke 
of Cumberland • undcrftood the art of 
war better than an Achilles or an Ajax : 

* I did not here feck for na opportunity oF pa/' 
ing a coinpliinenc to his Royal Highnela, the Duke 
of Cumberland, whofe birth and rank I refpefl, 
wiihont prefuming to judge of his military talents. 
If it be confidered that the following Unci are taken 
from a poem on the battle of Fontenr^t the reader 
will fee, it is rather Mr. Voltaire than myfelf that 
here fpealu. 

« Tels 
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' Tcis oe panireo't point anx tires ia Sex- 



" Sous ces murs Unt raotes qae Fyrrhus mit 

*' en cendre, 
*' Ces antiques heros qni montea fur nn Char 
" Combattoient en difordrc & marchoieat aa 

" hazard *. 

Are the battles, however, which are dc- 
fcribed by the French Poet, diverfified like 
thofe of the Greek ? Are his heroes equal- 
ly intereiling F The iingle combats of the 
chiefsi the long converfadons held with 
the dying, the unexpeifted rencounters 
we meet with ; all betray the imperfeftion 
of the military art; but furnjfli the Poet 
with the means of making us acquainted 
with his heroes, and incerefting us in their, 
good or ill fortune. At prefent, armies 
-are vaft machines animated by the breath 

* Oeavrcj dc Voliaire, tom. ii. p. 300. 

C 3 of 
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of, the'ip'G<inerd. The mufe dwiies her 
affiftance'in the defcription of' their evo- 
lujkins : fHe ts afraid to. pcnetraie the 
clouds of powder and fonoke, tb^t conceal 
frcm her fighc alike fAut coward and the 
biave, the pcivatc centinel aAd the coin<- 
mander in chief. 

XII. The ancient republics of Grerte 
Ingorem- 
ment. were ignorant of the firft principles of good 

policy. The people met in ttwmiltuous 
aSMnbUes rather to determine than to de- 
liberate. Their fadions were impetuous 
and iaftingi their infurreflions frequent 
and terrible ; their moil ptaceffil hours fuH 
of diftruft, envy and confufion •: The ci- 
tizens were indeed unhappy ; but their 

• See Thucydides, bookiii.airo Diodonis.Slcdlas, 
from ihe xiih book to ih«,xxth, almoft throughout. 
Alfo thePi<f;eeofthe Abbe Teraffon to the 3d vol. 
of his crarlUtion of Diodorus Sicilos — Alio Hum^i 

Political ElTaya. 

writers. 
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«Titew, Wfiofe imaginations were warmed* 
hf fijch dreadful objeds, defcribed them 
iHHuralty as ^ey were felt. A pcace- 
aUe adn>ini(triition of the laws -, thofe fa- 
kittry inftitutions, which, projedled in the 
cibinet of a Sovereign or his council, dif- 
fiifc happincfs over a whole nation, excite 
Only the Poet's admiration, the coldeft of 
all the palTions. 

" XlII. The ancient mythology, which , ,._ 
attributed life and intelligence to all nature, gion. 
extended its influence to the pen of the 
Poet. Infpired by the mufe, be fung the 
attributes, the adventures .and misfortunes 
of his fabulous -deities. That Infinite Be-i 
ing, which religtcm and philofophy have 
made known to us, is above fueh defcrip- 
tion-: the fubltmeft Bights b>ecome puerile 
on fuch a fubjeft. The almighty Fiat of 
Mofes ftrikes us with admiration "j but , 

• S«e the pieces of Huet and Defprcaur, in the 
3d vol. of the work) of the tatter. 

, C 4 reafon 
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rtafon cannot comprehend, nor imagina- 
tion dcfcribe, the operations of a deity, 
9t whofe command alone millions of 
Worlds are made to tremble : nor ' can we 
read with any fatisfaftory pleafure of the 
devil, in Milton, warring for two whole 
days in heaven againft the armies of the 
Omnipotent*. 

* The golden compalTei, with which the Creator, 
in MiltoD, meafares the aniverfe, excite furpnze. 
Perhaps, however, tc is poerile in him ; tho' fuch 
an image had been truly fublime in Homer, Our 
phiiofophic^l ideas of the Deity are injurious to the 
Poet. The fame attributes debafe our Divinity which 
would have extolled tht Jupiter of the Greek:. The 
fublime genius of Milcon was cramped by the fyftem 
of our religion, and never appeared to fo great an 
advaptage as when he fhook it a little ofF; u>hile on 
the contrary, Propertius, a cold and infipid declaimer, 
owes all his reputation to the agreeable pictures of 
his Mythology, 

The 
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The ancients knew their advantages, and 
proSted by them accordingly. Of this 
the mafterly performances we fiill admire 
are the beft proofs. 

XIV, But we, who are placed in another The 
clime, and born in another age, are necefla- percciTing 
riJy at a lofs to fee thofe beauties, for want j|'Jj|''^''- 
of being able to place ourfelves in the fame 
point of view with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. A circumfiantial knowlege of their 
fituation and manners can only enable us 
to do this. The fuperficial ideas, the poor 
information we glean fiom a commentary, 
' afiifl us only to feize the more palpable 
and apparent beauties : all the graces, ail 
the delicacies of their writings efcapc us ; 
and, we are apt to abufe their cotempo- 
rarics for want of tafte, in lavlfhing fuch 
encomiums on thofe merits wc are too ig- 
norant to difcover. An acquainunce with 
anti- 
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intiqtnty ts the only true coffltnen^ Cn the 
writings of- the ancients : but *hat is ftiti ' 
more neceflafy, is A certain turn of ittind, 
which is generally the re'fult of it; aTeh- 
tinKnc not only making' things known, 
but familiarizing tbem to our ideas, and 
inducing us to regard them with the eyes 
of ancients. The famous example of Per- 
rault may ferye toilludrate my meaning. 
The rudcnefs of the heroic ages fliocked 
the delicacy of the Parilian. It was id vain 
that Boileau remontlrated to htm, that 
Homer defigned and ought to defcribe 
Greeks and not Frenchmen : his jadgmci^ 
was convinced it was righr; but 'he could 
not be perfuadcd to be pleafed *. A fmall 
portion of antique tafte, if I may fo call . 
it, would have done more than all the 
reafonings of hi? antagonift. 

* See Dtffrtmx'i remark* on Loi^ibim. 

XV. I 
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XV. I have faid that the Poets were Artifid»i. 
ia tiie r^ht to make ofe of artifidal ima- d"Jfndon 

Bcs ; but I know not whether at the tri- '<■*" °' 
'^ fame. 

Uinal of fame it will be altowed tne. We ■ 
are' all fond of reputation ; but nothing is 
more difierent than the nature and de- 
gree of our paflion for iame. Every man 
has di0eFcnt notions in his defire of re- 
putatlop. One writer, for ioftance, feekS' 
orriy thcpratfeof hiscotemporaries. Death 
puts an etid.to his hopes and fears of cen- 
fure or applaufe ; be cares not, if in the 
toEib that enclofes his body be buried alfo 
Jxis name. Such a man may, without 
fcruple, employ familiar and temporary 
images^ in writing for thofe whom only 
he deGres to pleafe. Another, on the 
contrary, bequeaths his name to lateft pof- 
terity*; -and picafrs himfelfin thinking 
that a thoufaud years ^fter his death, the 
■ Sec Mallet'a Hie of Bacon, p. zj. 
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Indian on the banks of the Ganges, and 
the Laplander on his hills of fnow, will 
read his works, and envy .the happy clime 
and xra that produced fo extraordinary a 
genius. 

Thole who are ambitious to pleaie uni- 
verfally, muft deduce their images from 
the common refources of mankind, from 
the human heart and the reprefcntations 
of nature. Pride only can induce writers 
to exceed thefe bounds. They may pre- 
fumr, indeed, that the occult beauties of 
their writings will always fecure a family of 
Eurmans, to labour in their explication, 
and to admire the text the more becaufe 
they ihemfelves have written the comment. 

Afti 00 XVI. It is not, however, the charac- 

ike raiuK j^j. q£ [[^g aqthor altogether, but that (if 

fubj d. his work, which influences him in this 

patticu- 
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particular. The fublimer fpcctes of Poc 
try, the epopeia, the tngcdy, the ode, 
feldom employ the fame images as come- 
dy and fatire i becaufe the former are 
chiefly defcriptive of the palBons, and the 
latter of manners. Horace and Plautus 
are almoft unintelligible to thofe who have 
not learnt to' lire and think as the Ro- 
mans. The rival of the Jatter, the ele- 
gant Terence, is better underftood, bc- 
caufc he has facrificcd pleafantry to tafte; 
whereas Plautus has even proftituted de- 
cency to mirth. Terence, one is apt to 
think, imagined he. was defcribing the 
Athenians : his pieces are all over Greek, 
excepting the language *. Plautus knew 

• Sec Tcren. Eunach. afl ii. fc, i. HeauMn, 
afl i. fc. I. The Ci^ftJitmii Terence Tpeaks of. 
difprove not the truth of this rcilefllon. That word, 
tho' we ihoald not adopt the conjeflure ofSumaife, 
wai become from a proper name an appetlaiive. 
See Terence Eanuch, ad ii. k.t. 

that 
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, Aat he wrote for the entertainment of 
■the* Romans j and therefore with him we 
find, at Thebes, at Athens, at Calydon, 
the manners, laws, and even the public 
buildings, of Rome *. 

Contraft XVII. In heroic poefy, akho* manners 
^'" be not the principal objects of the piece, 
cy and they are made ufe of as ornamental in the 
o^ihcRo'- remote and diftant Ihadowin^ of -iht pic- 
""'' ture. It is impoffiblc to comprehend the 
defign, the art, the circumftantial beaudes 
of, Virgil, without a perfeft knowlege trf 
the hiftory, 'the government, and the reli- 
gion of the Romans ; of the geography of 
ancient Italy ; the charafter of Auguftus i 
and of that particular and fingular rela- 

* Amphjtrion, afi. i. fc. t. ' Quid faciam naoCt 
fi Trefviri mcT in carcerem compegerint) tie. 

don 
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its monarch, was all rudicity. - He ex- . 
plains its antiquities ; while the Poet gives 
artfully to underlland for whom this vil- 
lage, this future capitol, concealed beneath 
tufcs and briars, was referved *. How 
lively andftriking a pifture! How fpcak- 
ing, how expreQive is this to a man ver« 
fed in antiquity ! How lifelels and un- 
meaning to ihofe who are no otherwifc 
prepared to read Virgil than by a natural, 
tafte for letters, and a knowlege of the lan- 
guage. 



drefs of with antiquity i the more one admires the 
art and addrefs of the Poet. His fubjedt, 

• Virgil. jEneid. lib. viU. ver. 185 to 3 ;o. 

Hinc ad Tarpelam fedem, et capitolia ducit 
Aurea nunc, oliin fylvcAribu) horrida dumii. 

■■ ■ , ■ ■ -Armenta videbant 

Romanolque foro ct *Iautia mugire carinis. 
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it muft-be confeffed, was flat enough. 
The flight of a band of refugees i their 
fquabbles with a few villagers, and the 
fettling of a paltry town i thcfc were the 
boafted labours, the great exploits of the 
pious iEneas. But the Poet has digniBed 
them, and in fo doing has had art enough 
to render them interefting. By an illu- 
fion, too refined not to have efcaped the 
generality of readers, and too excellent to 
difpleafe" the critic, he hath embelliflied 
the rude manners of the heroic ages, but 
has done it: without difguifing them •. 
The 

' Nothing is more difficult £>r a writer, educited 
' ta TceoM of loxarj', than to dercrlbe dmplidty with- 
out incanae&. Read the cpi&le of PcQcIope, in Ovid, 
aod you wiJl be difgufied with ihat tufticity which 
gives Co mnch delight, in Homer. Id the wiidogi 
of Madam Scndery, yoa will be as diragreeablj' fur- 
ptisxd to find, ID the court of Tomyrii, the fpleo- 
JJ door 
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The herdfmai Lacinus, and the qaarrrf- 
fome 'Turaus, are indeed elevated into 
great tiionarchs. AU Italy trembles for 
the caufe of liberty : and ^neas triumph) 
over gods and men. Virgil knew how to 
lefleft all the glory of the Romans on their 
Trojan anceClors. ' The founder of Rome 
edipfes that of Lavinium. It is a 6re chat 
kindles, and prcfently blazes over the face 
of the earth, ^neas, if I may fo venture 
to exprefs myfelf, contained the germe of 
all his defcendants. When beGcgcd in 
his camp, he naturally, calls to mind a 

door of that of Louis the XrVth. Oae matt be form- 
ed for fuch manners to hit off their genuine fimpli- 
cit}>. RcfteOioii has fapplitd the place <rf expeii' 
CDce in Virgil, and perhaps in Fcoclon, Thcf 
knew it was neccffiiry to elevate them a lit^^ in 
cdnformity to the delicae^ of their age and connuy i 
- bat they knew that deHctc/ would be fliocked at 
too tandT-ffflbdlilhinent*. 

Csefv 
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CaaCaF^r^ «d Alexis. Wq cannot divide 
our admiraucjQ between them. 

But Virgil never dllplayed greater ad- 
drtfs than .when« defccnded with his hero, 
to the Ihadcs, his imagination feemed at 
full liberty. Yet here he neither created 
new nor imaginary beings. Romulus and 
Brutus, Scipio and Cxfar appeared, fuch 
.as they had bcea in life, the admiratioii or 
tei^our of Rome. 

XIX. One reads the Georgics with that of tba 
lively tafte the beantifui" exckes, uud (that ^eurg^o. 
eKqwfice pleafure the icbarms of the Xub- 
jed nacutatly jafpice, in a {ufceptible inind. 
It is eafy to .CBnceive, hovrevcr, that out 
admiration vould -be increB&d« -by difco- 
vering in the Poet a defign equally noble 
and elevated, as the execution of it it 
highly finilhed. I conftancly draw my 
P 2 exatnplei 
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examples from Virgil. His fine vetfes; 
and the precepts of his ^iend Horace, 
.fixed the fiandard of tafte among the Ro- 
mans, and may ferve to convey inftruc- 
don to the mofl: diftant pofterity. But 
to expluQ my fendments more clearly, 
it is neceflkry to trace things a little far- 
ther. 

TheRo- XX. The Romans firft fought for glo- 
TSDi. ry and tor their country. After the fiege 
of Veic • they received fome fmall pay, 
and fometimes were recompenfed after a 
triumph t : but they received thefe as gra- 
tuities, and not as their due. At the end 
flf every war, the Ibldiers, becoming ci- 
tizens, retired to their refpe£bive huts, 

■ " lavy, book U. c' 59, 60. 

' t livy, bookxxz. c 45, &c. Arbnthnot'i Table*, 
p. 181, &c. 

and 
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and hung up their ufelefs arms, to be re*; 
' funwd at the firft fignal. 

When Sylla reftored the pubUc tran- 
quillity, circumftances were much altered. 
Above three hundred thouHind men, ac- 
cuftomed to luxury and flaughter *, with- 
out fubAancr, without home, without 
principle, required rewards. Had the 
dii^ator paid them in money, according to 
the rate afterwards eftablilhed by Auguf- 
tus, it had coft him upwards of thirty- 
two millions, qf our money f i an immenfe 
fum 

• SallaO. in Bell. Catilin. p. zz. Edit. Thyf. 
-t Thii rate aJIowed 3000 drachmut or izoao 
fcAercu to every private tbot-foldier, (■) twice diat 
fum to each of the cavalry and to a centarioii, 
and four timet ai much to a uibune. (1} The Ro- 
ll) I^ioO' Caf'- 
(i) Wotton't HiAoryof Rodie, p, 154, 

Q 3. aiUL 
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iUm in (he moft profperous times, but then 
abfolutely out of the power of the re- 

min legiDO) mftar the ftagmeDtaUDn made by .M&- 
liua, (3) confillied of 6000 infaniry, ind 300 horle. 
This confiderable corps, however, had but fijitj-fix 
-officers, that is iixty ccnEarioni and fix tiibunei. So 
that the accoBDt flood thm, 

'sSBfOOoprirate men it jodo drachma'* 1 

or 12,000 fefterces, or lojl. Sctr- 128,905,000 

s,8io centurions and 14,100 horfe at^ 

fio'o drachmas, or 110 1. Steiling I 3,468,600 
each J 

t8z ifibanes at iz,ooo drachmas, or> , 

4iol.tach S_I!£f!! 

Sum total L. 32,4.89,120 
According toDr. Arbothnot's calculaEiong, it Ihould 
be only 30,707.2 ;o I, the drachma being worth on- 
ly yd.^ Eng: ft r.oney. (4) But, from the refeirche* 
I have made, I find th:>t the Attic drach^na of later 
yean, was equal to a Roman denier both in weight 
and value, Jnd v^oif' fid |i>ff>.irrn" ■ . 'tl 

(3) K fin. ■>., L4 p. .,(,4.. 

(4) Arboih. Tables, p. I;. 

(;} Manafcnpt remarlcs on the weightt. Ice. -of 
the aqcients. Hooper, p. 108, and fiMenAhmidt, 
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public to difcharge. Sylla, therefore, em- 
braced an expedient, rather dictated bjr 
neceflity, and his ovn private intereft, 
th^ the good of the commotiwealth : he 
didributed the lands among the veterans, 
and accordingly forty-feven legions were 
immediateiy difperfed over Italy. Four 
and twenty military colonies were thus fet- 
tled*: ruinous expedient I It could not be 
etherwife ; for if they were intermixed with 
. the natives of the foil, they changed their 
habitations to find out their old acquaint- 
ance i and if they fettled in a body, there 
was an army ready difciplined for any fe- 
didous gieneral who would lead them tq 
the field, "^hefe warriours, however, foon 
grew tired of an inadive life, aiid thinking 
it beneath them to earn by the fweat of 
^eir brows, what could only coft them a 





■Livy, 


lib. Isxxix.- 


-Epiiem 


. FreinJlieim. 


Soppl. 


lib. 


'"""• 


e. 34. 
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little blood *, they foon diflipated thelt 
new fubftance in debaucheries, and, feeing 
•no profpe£t of repairing (heir fortunes but 
by a civil war, they readily and powerful- 
ly entered into the defigns of Catiline -f-. 
Auguftus, embarafied in like manner, 
followed the fame plan, and was juftly ap- 
prchenfive of the fame fatal cunfequen- 
ces. Stiit fmoked in Italy the allies of thofe 
fires its expiring liberty had kindled. 

*' Des feuxqu'a rallume fa liberie mouraatet. 

The hardy veterans had not acquired 
pofleflions' but by a bloody war ; and the 
frequent ai5ls of violence they committed 

• Tacitus, de Moribus GermaDOcnn), p, 441. 

t Salluft. in Ecll. Catilio. p. 40. Cicero in Ca. 
tilin. Oral. ii. 

t Rscin. Mithridate, aft iii. fc. i. 

plainly 
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plainly Aiewed they ftill thought them- 
selves at liberty to keep them, fword in 

hand •. 

XXI. In fuchdrcumftances, what could The de- 
be more conformable to the mild admini- A^U 
Aration of Auguftus, than to employ the 
harmonious lays of his friend, to reconcile 
thefe turbulent fpirics to their new fitua* 
tion ? To this end, therefore, he adviled 
him to compofe this work. 

Da facilcm carfom. atque aodzdbns adhuc 

cspcis 
Ig^jaroTque nx, mecmn nuferatns agreftes 
logredere; ct toUs jam nunc BlTuelce to- 

carif. 

• SeeDonatw, life of^^l: Vir^l EcIog.ix, 

V.9. &C. 

f Georg. lib. i. T. 40. 

Above 
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Above Bfcjr writers on agriculture had 
DCverthclcfs appeared among the Greeks *, 
The trafts alfo of Cato and Varr^ were 
more certain guides, as well as more cir- 
cumftantial and cxiSt in their precepts, 
t^ could I?e fvppoicd thofe of a Poet, 
fiut it w«» moFC aecelfary to Ififpire tho 
foldiera with a tafte for a country life than 
ta inftru£t them in the rudimeots c^ huf-* 
(MMdry. Calculated to this end weie his 
affcfting defcripttons of the innocent plea- 
fijKs of the peaceful ryftic i of his fports, 
his domeftic eafc, his delightful retreats; 
how dificrent from the frivolous amufe- 
wmu, Qt the fUU iBor« ff(V9lou$ buftle, 
of the bufy world ! 

Wc may yet difcover,- in the compofi- 
don of this beautiful piece, fome of ihofc 

* Vam>, dc icmfiics, lib, i, c. i. 

lively 
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nttly.ftod unexpe^d ftrokeS} of thofe art- 
ful and happy touches, which eirince the 
talents of Virgil ibr fatircj a fpedea cf 
writing which fuperior views and a natu- 
ral goodnefi of heart prevented bim from 
cukivating *. Not one of thofe veterans 
could fail of feeing himfelf in the pifhire 
of the aged Corycian f ; who, inured to 
arms in his youth, is happy at laft in the 
enjoyment of a folitary retreat, transform- 
ed, by his induflry, from a wilderncfi in- 
to a paradtfe of fweets j;. 

The poor Italian, weary of a life fo full 
<)f anxietks, laments wtih the Poet the - 

* Hie petit excidiis urbem, miCnofqae penate^ 
Ut genima bibat, et Sarrano dormiat oftro. 

Virg. Gcorg. lib, ii. v. joj, 
f (jeorg. lib. iv. v. 1 15, &c. 
- 1 One of [hofc pirates on whom Pompey beftowed 
land}. Setrins et Yellius Fatcrciil. 

unhap^ 
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Dnhappincfs of the times, is concerned for 
bis Prince, borne down by the vk^ence 

iif the vetcFu^ 

Vt cam carceribus fefe efftidere qnadriga;, 
Addont in fpsthim, et &aftra retiaacult tetif 

dent 
Jertur equb aariga, neqae /tadit corrsi ha- 

benas *. 

and returns to his labour, animated with 
the hopes^ of a fecond age of gold. 

XXII. Taken in this lig^c, Virgil m 
no longer to be confideicd as a mete 
writer, defcribing the bufincfs of a rural 
life; but as another Orpheus, who firikes 
the lyre only to dilarm favages of their 
fetocity, and unite tHem in the peaceful 
bonds of fociety f. 

• Ceorg. lib. i. v. jiz. 
■f- Sylvcfttes homines facer iaterprel^uedeornin 
CKdibti) et vifla fatdo deurtwi Orpheus, 
Didui'ob boc lenire tigrei rabidofqae leonet. 

HoTM. An Poet V, J91. 

Hia 
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Hii Georgics adualljr produced this ad- 
mirable <Se^. The veterans became in- 
.feolibly reconciled to a quiet Iifc» and palled 
vithout disturbance the thirty years that 
flipt away before Auguftas had eQablilhed, 
not without much difficulty, a military 
fund to pay them in money *. 

XXIIl. Ariftotle, who introduced light Criticain. 
amidll the obfcurity that clouded the works i^. 
both of nature and art, was the father of 
.cridcifm. Timci whoTe jufttce, Qpw yet 
' fure, diftingui/hed at length truth froiji 
errour» hath demolilhed the ftatucs of the 
philofophcr, but hath confirmed the deci- 
fioQS of the critic. Deflicute of obferva- 
tions, he hath advanced chimeras inflead 
oF fa^. Formed in the fchool of PlatOi 

* Tillcmont, Hifi. d« Eap«r. —Tacit. Annkl. 
lib. i. p. 3g.— Dionyf. lib. iv. p. jfis,— Suetoniui in 
AagaR. c. 49- 

ar.a 
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and b^ the writings of Homn*, Sophocles, 
Euripides and Thucidides, be hath drawn 
his rules from the nature of things, and a 
Itnowlege of the hucnan heart-, illttftrattng 
them by examples from the greateft fflo(}els 
of antiqiiitjr. 

It is now two thoufand years fince the 
days of Ariflotle. The crrtics have fince 
improved their art; they arc not, how* 
ever, as yir agreed concerning the objeiSt 
of their purfuit. Le Clerc, Coiriin, Des- 
Maifeaux, St. Martha *, have all defined 
it differently. For my part, 1 thiolc «^>ie- 
ry one of them too partial or too pofitive.^ 
Criticifm is, in my opinion, the art of 
forming a judgment of writings and -mit.- 
ers i of what they have faid } of what they 
have faid well, and what thejr hare laid 

* Gend arc criticat lib. i. c. i. 

truly; 
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truly *. Under the firft hesid are compre^ 
hended grammar, a knowledge of langua- 
£», and tnanufcripts « a capacity of di&ia- 
gui&iiig fiippofed from genuine perfoi^ 
mances, and of reflioring the true reatKng 
-of sMTupEcd pallages. Under the fecond, 
H lAcliided the whole theory of elocucion 
and {soefy. The third opens an knmenfe 
&ld, the -enquiry into the circumfianoes 
and truth of fads. Thus the whole ge- 
neration of critics may be didin^uifhed 
under' three kinds, grammarians, theton- 
Oans and hiftorians. The exclufive pre- 
tenfioni of the firft have not only been 
prejudicial to their own endeavours, but 
JO thofe of their whole fraternity. 

** niftoricBlly fo ; thrtrath of their ciHtuet, met 
of their opiaioni;-cbe Istcer ia in die pronaecof 
](^ic ratber dian of crkici&i. 

XXIV. 
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,, . , XXIV. All that relates to what men 

ofcriii- ^rc, orhavebeent all that creative genius 
ma. 

hath invented ; that the underftanding 

hath conlidered; together with all which 
induftry hath collc£ted, are included in the 
department of criticifm. A clear head, a 
fine talle, acute penetration, are all necef- 
fary to form a good critic. Follow the 
man (^ letters into his fiiid^i you will lee 
him furrounded by the literary produc- 
tions of all ages t his library is ftocked 
with them ; and bis mind informed with- 
out being overburthened by their perufaj. 
He looks about him on ^1 fides ; nor is 
the author, whofe writings may ha\^e the 
moft diftanC relation to the fubjeft of his 
thoughts, forgotten : He may happen to 
meet there with fome accidental and ftrik- 
ing paOagCj to confirm the difcoveries of 
the critic, or fta^;cr his hypoihefes. And 
2 here 
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here ends the bufinefs of the fcholar. The 
fuperficial reader looks no farther; but ad- 
mires the reading and memory of the com- 
mentator i who is not lefs the dupe of the 
encomium, and miftakes the materials of 
building for the cdiBce itfclf. 

XXV, But the true critic is fenfible his The talk 
taflcis only tJCguD, He deliberates, com-** »"'"•=■ 
pares, heGtates, and decides. Impartial as 
exa£t, he fubmits only to reafon, or to 
authority *, which is reafon with regard 
to fafts. The moft refpeftable names yield 
fometimes to the teftimony of writers, who 
owe all their weight to momentary cir- 
cumftances. The true critic, ready and 
fertile in refources, but void of falfe refine- 
ment, fcniples not (o facri^ce the molt 

* That is to (ay, aathoritjr combined wiih expe- 
' lience. 

E ' brilliant, 
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brillrant, the nioft fpeclous hypothefes to 
truth, nor prefumes to talk to his iDAftcra 
in the language of mere conjeAure. A 
profelTed advocate for the tmth, he fceks 
that kind of proof his fut^cft admits~c^, 
and is fatisfied. He employs not the dcf- 
perate fcytheof analyfis, in gathering thofe 
delicate flowers that Ihrink and fade ac the 
leaft ungentle touch. At the fanne time, 
as little content with infipid admir«ion, 
he fearches into the moft fecret emmions 
of the human heart, to difcover the caufca 
of his picafure or difguft. Diffident and 
fenfible, he deals not out conjectures as 
truths, reafonings for fafls, or probabili- 
ties for demonftrations. 

Cfiiicifm XXVI. Geometry has been called a good 

|?° *' fpecies of logic, Turhich has been thought 

atfo a great encomium on that Ccvncei 
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n it IS certainly more noble to difplay and 
miprove thd faculties of the human mind 
than to trace the limits of the material - 
uriiverfc. But has not criticifm aifo the 
fame pretenfions to logic ? It has more : 
Geometry is employed only in demonftra- 
tlons peculiar to itfelf: ericicifm delibe- 
rates between the different degrees of pro- 
bability. It is by comparing thefe we daily 
regulate our aAionsi and often determine 
our future deftiny *. Let us examine herft ' 
fome critical probabilities, . . 

XXVII. The prefcnt age, which ima- Contro- 

verfjr on 
gines itfelf deQined to introduce change ibe Ro. 

into every thing, has adopted an hiftori- tory. 

cal fcepticifm, as dangerous as it may be 

ufefiil. M. de Pouilly, a fprightJy and 

■ It is the elements of geometry and Criticifm tb»t 
are here principally intended. 

E a fuperlicial 
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fuperficial genius, who generally quoted 
more than he read, was dubious concern- 
ing the certainty of the 6ve firft ages of 
Rome * i but, tittle adapted for fuch kind 
of refearches, he readily gave up the point 
to the erudition and criticifms of M. Frc- 
ret and the Abbe Saliicr -f. M. de Beau- 
fort revived this controvcrfy ; and iheHo- 
man hiftoiy has fufFcred not a. little from 
the attacks of a writer, who not only knew 
. to doubt> but to determine. . 

* A dear and precire deiinidon of the cutainty in 
difpute might have abiidged the controverfy, « It 
was an hiftnnca) certaioty," This certainty, how- 
ever, varies ia diiFeiect agei. Thus, I believe in 
2eni^r:ilin ihe exigence and exploits of Charletnaine ; 
but my afliiraoce thereof ii not e<]ual to that I hare 
of the atlioDs of Henry the Pnbrth. 

t Mem. de TAcad. dea Belks Lcttret, ton. vi. 
f. 14. 190. 

XXVIIL 
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XXVfll. A treaty, concluded between of a trea- 
the Romans and Gartha^nians, became, tween' 
in the hands of this aiithor, a moft power- c^"^>^ 
fol objection *. This treaty 1$ found in 
Polybius, an hiftorian accurate as fen- 
fible "t". The original was in his time at 
Rome. And yet this authentic monument 
contradii5ted all the hiftorians. It ap- 
peared by this, that L. Brutus and M. 
Horatius were confuls at the fame time ; ' 
altho' Horatius was not inverted with the 
confullliip till after the death of Brutus'. 
Again, a people arfe therein called Roman 
fubjeds, who were at that time only allies, 
and we hear of the marine of a nation 
that began to conftruft fliips only in the 
time of the firft Punic warj two hundred 
and fifty years after the confulfliip of Bru- 

* DilTertation tat rincercitudc de I'hifl. Rom. p. 
33—46- 

t Polyb. H:fl. lib. >n. c. zz. 

£ 3 tus. 
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tus. What mortifying conclufions mighc 
not be drawn from thefe contradiftions 1 
How greatly to the difadvantage of the 
hiftorians ! , 

Thistrea- XXIX. This objcaion of Mr. de Beaii- 
^y c eare ^^^^ greatly embarraficd his advcrfaries. 
They fufpefted the authenticity of the prcr 
tended original. They even altered its 
date. Let us fee, if by a probable expla- 
nation, vie cannot reconcile this monu- 
ment with the hiftorians. To do this we 
fliall be^in by fcparattng the date from the 
body of the treaty. I he former agrees 
■with the time iif Brurus : the latter re- , 
fembles the manner i f Polybius, or that 
-of his iioman antiquaries. Bu't the names 
of their confuls were never inierted in their 
folemn treaties, in the fadera corifi-crated 
by all the ceremonies of their religion. 
The 
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The mlnifters of that religion, the/mV«, 
only iigned them : and in this contifted 
the diftinftion between the /<?i/;rii and the 
fpon/ienes. The account of this circum- 
ilance, for which we are indebted to Liv^ *, 
obviates the difficulty. The antiquaries 
miftook the feciaks for the confuls i and, 
without thinking of the miflake, as no- 
thing obliged them to be prectfe in their 
explanation of their public monuments, 
they diftinguilhed the year, of the expul- 
fiOn of their kings, by the celebrated names 
of the author of their liberty, and the 
founder of the c^itol. It little con- 
cerned them, whether they were confuls 
at the fame time, or not. 

* Spoponderant confutes, legati, <]iix(l:ore9, tri-- 
buni milhiua, comicaque earaoi qai fpoponderant 
adhucexftanC, ubi fi ex fcedcre a£la res efTet pre- 
terqaam duoium fccialium nomiDc extarent. . 

Tit. Liv, lib. is. c. 5. . 

E 4 XXX. 
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XXX. The people "of Ardea, Anriom 
and Terracinia, were riot then fiibjefts of 
Romei at leaft, if they were, hiftorians 
have given us very falfe ideas of the extent 
of that republic. Let us imagine our- 
feives cxifting in the time of Brutus j and 
we fhall deduce, from the politics of 
the Romans, a definition of the tc/m Ally, 
very different from what we Ihould lay 
down at prefent. Rome, allho' the laft 
colony of the Latins, begun very early to 
form the project of fubjefting the whole 
nation to its laws. Its difcipline and po- 
lice, its heroes,- its viftories, Toon mani- 
f fted its incontcftible fupi.rinrity. The 
Humans, not lefs politic than bold, made 
ule of this fuperioriry wiih a difcretion 
woi thy of their" good fortune. They 
knew well chat cities badly fubjefted would 
(lop the progrefs of their arms, would 
2 wafte 
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^icarore . ^^^.^ nation, aad 

jjitaJ o*" •" ^^ croops in its 

Witt, a «3"° ^eturr., afforded 

bare: f'^'^r^.^t, croft "' "«*=» 
reiS-^tx -2;- ^^^^ indeed, 
There P^'^'P but they foo;^ ^. 

''" '^n^tTt^- ^-- ^^'"^%*^ 
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not dirpute it. Biic it muft be obfefTed, 
we have only a tranOation of this treaty j 
and though we fliould conditionally admit 
the copiefts to be. depended on, as to the 
main fabfhtiice and tenour of it, their ex- 
preffions ou^t not to be ftridly taken 
according to the letter. The aflbciation 
of our ideas is fo '.extremely arbitrary, 
their various Ihades fo indiftinf);, and lan- 
guages fo different and changeable, that 
the moft able tranflator may long look 
for equivalent expreflions,- and find at laft 
none but what ^re barely fimilar. The 
language of this treaty was antique.. Po- 
lybius trufted to the Roman antiquaries i 
whole vaoFty^ was apt to. magnify their 
fubjeft. Faderati, faid they, does not di- 
rcftly fignify allies, as of people upon ao 
equal footing, let us lender it therefore by 
the word fubjefls. 

XXXII, 
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XXXII. Again, the Roman marine tsTheirn 
an objedl of no little embarrafTmenc to the 
critics. Polybius himfelf however aflbres 
us, that the fleet of Duillius * was their iirft 
eflay of this kind. Polybius therefore muft 
be in one cafe or the other mlftaken, fince 
he contradi^s himfelf^ which is all the 
conclusion I Ihall draw from the matter. 
But evza admitting the truth of his rela- 
tion, the Roman hiftory does not therefore 
fall to the ground. The following hy- 
pothefis afibrds a probable folution of this 
paradox; and that is as much as can be 
realbnably expe£ted of an hypothecs. Tar- 
quin opprelTed both his fubjeds and the 
army. He feized, and appropriated to 
himfelF, their plunder ; which gave them - 
• a difguft to miliary expeditions. They 
fitted out, therefore, fmall Hoops, and 

* Polybius, lib, i. c. ao. 
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'went to cruize at fea. The infant repub- 
lic protcfted them, but, by this treaty, 
laid a rcdraint on their' depredations. 

-The continual wars, in which it was af- 
terwards engaged, and wherein the land 
forces were well paid, made this marine ne- 
gleded i and, in an age or two, it was even 
iforgotten that it had everexifted *. J*o- 
lyblus may have only fpoken in too indif- 
tir.tS and general terms, 

XXXIII. It may be further remarked, 
that this, firfV marine of the Romans could 
be compofcd only of veifcls of no more 
than fifty oars. Galen and Hiero conHiruc- 
ted much larger ihips f. The Greeks and 

' I (hail fay nothing of the fleet that apptft'cd be- 
fore Tarentum j as I imagine ihofe velTels belonged 
lo the inbKbitanii of Thurkum. 

See FrenlheiiQ Supplem. Livian. lib. xU. c. 8. 

t Arbuthnot's Tables, p. !:;■ Hifioire du com- 
merce de^ ancitns, par Hoec, c. zzi. 

Car- . 
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Carthaginians followed the example j and, 
in the firft Punic war, the Romans fitted 
- out veffcls of three or four tier of oars, a 
circumftance thataftonilhes tKe antiquaries 
and mechanics to this day. So different 
an armamcnc wa? fufficient to make them 
forget their former rude eflays •. 

XXXIV. I have with pleafure under- ReUgflj, 
taken the defence of an ufeful and inter- ^* **"''"" 
cRing hiftory. My principal view, how- 
ever, is to (hew by thefe rcflcfStions, the 
nicety of critical difcuffions, in which, 
the bufinefs.is not to- produce dcmonftra- 
tlon, but to make a compartfon between 
oppofite probabilities ; as alfo to fliew how 
little confidence ought to be placed in the 

" The celebrated Mr, Freret has offered s differ- 
ent hypoihelia, agreeable enoogh for its fimpiicicy; 
bat it appears to me, not quite To reafonabU. See 
Me moire t de I'Acad. do fielles-ijettres, torn, xviii. 
p. I02, Ste. ' 

moft 
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molt' rpecious and dazzling fyftems, CnCe 
there are fo few that can bear a free and 
attentive examination. 

Criiicirm, XXXV. A further conGderatioh In- 

i?ca! ''not ™''*' cridcifm in a-new difficulty. There 

lobeac- ^^^ {orac fcicnccs which are 'purely theo- 

qaired by ' 

rote. retical : their principles confiftirig only of 

fpeculative truths, and not of practical 
maxims. It is more eafy barely to com- 
prehend a propoGtion, than fo render it 
funiliar to one's thoughts, to apply it with 
propriety, to make ufe of it as a guide to 
' , our ftudies, or as a light to Ihcw us th; 
way to new difcoveries. 

The art of criticifm is not to be ac- 
quired by rote or practice. Its elements 
arejuft, but of themfelves dry and fruit- 
lefs. The writer who knows thefe only 
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is equally minaken, whether he deter- 
mines to follow, or ventures to forfake 
them. A great genius, fertile of inven- 
tion, mafter of critical rules, and at th« 
feme time, of the reafons on whicti thofc 
rules a,re founded, will often appear to 
hold them very cheap. New and enter- 
prifing in his attempts, he will feem to 
hiave thrown off their reftraint : but fol- 
low him to the end, and you will always 
find him an admirer, tho' not an implicit 
one, of thofe rules ; and that he always 
makes them the baGs of his invcftigations 
and difcoveries. Would the feicnccs were 
all kgu/ri non hominum refpuhUca, fuch 
would be the wilh of a learned and wife 
naition. The accompliflimeht (^ that wifli 
Would alfo conftitute its felicity : but it is 
too well known that the happinefs of * 
people, and the glory of thofe who inftruft. 
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or govern ih?m, are different, and fome- 
limes contrary, objedls. Our literary efaatn- 
pions apply themfelves only to ftudies re* 
fembling thefpcarof Achilles, adapted to 
the arm and ftrength of heroes. Shall vt 
try a little how we can manage it i 

XXXVI. A Icgiflator in crincifm has 
pronounced, that the Poet Ihould ever re- 
prefent his heroes , fuch as we find them 
in hiftory. 

Aut famam fcquere aut fibi convenicntia fioge 
Scriptor ; Homcrum • fi forte reponJi Acbil- 

Jen. 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer. 
Jura n^et fibi nata, nihil non arrc^at U- 

mis t, &c. 

Shall we then reduce the Poet to the 
fituation of a frigid annalitt ? Shall we de- 

• See Bentley and Sanadon, onTcrfe no, ofHo- 
£ace'»Ai;tof Poetry. 
t Hor. An Poet. v. i i<j, & feq. 

; 2 privd 
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prive him of that grand refourw, inven- 
tion, of the power of contrafllng his 
charafters, and of placing them in thofe 
critical and unexpected fituations, in wh'xh 
we admire the hero,'or tremble for the 
man ? Or fliall we not rather, attached to 
beauties more than rules, be more read/ 
Co pardon a writer's anachronifms than hii 
dullnefs ? 

XXXVIl. To charm, to move, to ele- 
vate tKe foul, are the great objcfls of Poe- 

'try. Its particular laws, therefore, flioiild 
never make us forget they were framed to 
aid, and not embarrafs, the effor:s of ge- 
nius. We have fceri Philofophy fo envi- 

. l-oned with demonftrations, as hardly to . 
admit the mofl obvious of received opini- 
ons : thefc, however, are the peculiar pro- 
vince of Poetry. We are pleafcd at tak- ■ 
F ing 
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ing a review of the heroes end events of an- 
tiquit;^ : when thejr are travcllied in the 
reprefcncadon, we are flmck with furprize s 
but ic is a furprize that revolta againft the 
innovation. If a writer has a mind to 
rifque any thing new, he fhould reflect 
whether the beauties' of the alteration, (3r 
novelty, be ftriking or trivial ; whether 
they will compenfate for that violation of 
the rules, which they only can juftify. 

The anachronifms of Ovid greatly dif- 
pleafe ua * ; as truth is violated without . 
embeltUhmen^ How dificrent is that of 

* In matteri of geography and chronology no dc 
pendance is to be made on Ovid ; th^t Poet being 
graCsly ignorant in both il^efe fctences. Read ihe 
description of the voyages of Mf dea i Metamorpti. 
lib. vii. V. 3;oto 402, and thexivth book of the fame 
Metaraorpb. The one paflkge aboondi with gco- 
grajihical errours, that offend even the commeota- 
tors; and fye other is full of chronological blDnder*. 

Virgil. 
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Viipl, tcfyc&iag Mezentius, who dies by 
the hand of Afcanius *. But what reader 
can be fo cold and infenfible, as to attend 
a raoment to this cjrcumftance, when he 
fees ^neas, the minifter pf divine ven- 
geance, become the proteSor of opprelTed 
nations, dart the thunder of his rage on 
the head of the guilty tyrant, but tneit 
with pity over the unfortunate viflim of 
his refentment, the youthful and pious 
Laufus, worthy another father and a bet- 
ter fate ? Had the Peet been confined to 
•■hiftorical truth, how many beauties had 
he not loft ! Encouraged by this fucccfe, 
however, he wanders from it when he 
fliould have purfued it. ^neas arrives 
St the long-wi(hed-for fliores of Italy ; 
the Latins run together to defend their 

• Seiv. ad Virg. ^nei4. lib. it. v. 6jo.— Dion. 
Halicatnifs. Antiq- Sx,m. lib. i. 

{• 2 habi- 
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habitations, and every thing denounces a 
dreadful and bloody combat. 

Deja de t/aits en I'air s'^evoit uo nuagv ; 
Dqa couloit le lang, pcemtces du carnage *t 

At hearing the name of ^neas, however, 
■his enemies threw down their arms. They 
were afraid to encounter a warriour* whofe 
"glorytook its rife from the alhes of his 
country. They ran, with operi arms, to , 
■embrace a Prince, whofc coming the oracles 
had foretold i who brought with him from 
, Aiia, his gods, a race o£ heroes, and a 
promife of univerfal empire. Latinus of- 
fered him an afylum, and his daughter. -f-. 
What a fubjed this for the drama ! 
How worthy the majcfty of the Epopeia 
and the pen of Virgil ! Let any one, who 

Radn. Iphig. ti&v, ic. deroitr. 
. + Livy, lib. i. c. i. 

will 
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will venture, compare this with the em- 
baffy ofllioneus, the defcription of the 
palace of Latinus, and the dircourfe of 
that Monarch *. 

~ XXXVIII. The Poet, I fay again, Explan.- 
may fafcly venture to depart from truth, jc&n&U 
provided the reader finds in his fiftion, *""■ 
the fame pleafure which truth and confift- 
cncy would give him. Not that it is per- 
mitted to fubvert the annals of an age for 
the fake of introducing an amithcfis. Nor 
will this rule, I am perruaded, be thought 
fevcre upon the rights of invention, ifwc 
reflefl: that all . mankind arc poffeffed of 
fome degree of fenfibility j but that know- 
Icge is the portion only of a few. It is 
to be obferved alfo, that beauty of fcnti- 
ment operates more powerfully on the foul, 

• Virg. vEoeid. lb. wii. v. 148, 

F 3 than 
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than that of truth on the uhderftdAding. 
The writer, however, lliould always re* 
member, that there arc fomc liberties which 
(nuft not be taken. Not even the fublimc 
imagination of a Milton, joined to the 
harmonious verliBcation of a Voltaire, 
could ever reconcile the jcader to a Cow- 
ardly Cfefar, a virtuous Cataline, or Hen- 
ry the IVth fubduing the Romans. In 
forming a juft aflbciacion of ideas, the 
characters of great men ftiould doubtlefs 
be held facrcdj but Poets, in writing their 
hiHory, may be indulged in giving it us, • 
rather as it ought to have been, than as it 
adually was. Pure invention is lefs dlf- 
gufting than effentlal alterations, becaule 
the latter feems to infer errour, and the 
former only fimpte ignorance. It" is, , bc- 
fides, much eafier to reconcile times than 
places. 

Great 
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, Great indulgence , ought certainly to be 
given to the ancients, whofe chronology 
depended, in a great, meafure, on the 
Poets, who modelled it almoft as they 
plea&d. Whoever condemns the eptfode 
of Dido, muft have more philofophy oir 
lefs cafte than I have *. 

XXXIX. 

* It may, neveitlielefa, be doubted, whethcMhu 
epifode is fo irrecondl cable to chronological truth 
as has bten imagiBcd- According- to the plaufible 
fyftem of Sir Ifaac Newton, JEoca and Dido were 
cotemporariea (i). The Romans Cfrtainly ought to 
know the HiftoTy of Carthage beccer than the Greeks. 
The archives ofCartfaage were remOTcd to Rome (i). 
Tb« Punic language was well enough underftood 
. there (3). The Romaat readily confuitedihe AM. 
cam concerning their or%in (4). Bcfidet, Virgil 
F 4 aJopt) 

(1) See Newton's Chronology of ancient Ungdotnt 
fefacmed, p. 32. (a) Univerfal Hillory, vol. xviii.' 
p. Ill, III.. (3) Plaat. Penal, aft V. ft. 1. (4) Sal- 
luft. in Bell. Jugurtb. C 17. Amnian. MnxdI. 
lib. xxii. Mem. de TAcad. dcs Belles Letcrci, torn. 

iv. p. 464. - 
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XXXIX. The farther we advance in 

the fciences, the more wc ari convinced 

of 

■dopts a chronolegy more agreeable to the coiiip;i- 
tatiom of a Newtoa than lo thoCe of £rato(lhene!, 
which is of itfdf a lufficieot dirculpatlon. My read- 
ers will DOC be difpleafed, perhaps, to lee the proofs 
of what is here advanced. Seven years hardly p«- 
cihed Che an^er oF Juno, and iinifhed the wandeililgi 
of^^neas. At lealt fo Dido informs me. 

Nam te jam fcpuma por:at 
Omnibus errantem terris et fluOibat %ut (5}. 

He arrived, fonie monchs afier, in the Tiber; where 
the Deity of the Dream appeared to hip, foretold 
hie future battles, and gave him hopes of a gloriotit 
eod to his iniifortanes. A prodigy confirmed ihe 
truth of (he oracle. A fow, that bad juA littered, ap- 
peared on the banks of che river, with her thirty ' 
pigs ; expreffive of the number of years before the 
}oang Afcanins would lay thefouDdacionof Alba; 

. Jamque tibi, ne vana putts hasc fingere fomnum, 
Littorcii irgens inventa fub ilicibiu fns, 

■ Triginta 

■ (s) Virg, ^neid. lb. i. v. y^^. ' 
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of thdr intimate conne£tion. Their prof- 
pe£t rercmbles that of a thick and exten- 
five , 

Ttigiota capitutn fatug enixa, jacebit { 
Alba, folo recubans, alhi circam nbeia niti. 
Hie locus, urbis erk, teqaiea ea cerca labonun : 
Ex quo ter denis urbem redeuntibos annis 
-Afcaoius clari coodet cognooiinis Albam (6), 

Thi* city continued three hundred years the Teat of 
cropirCi and the nnrferyof the Romans. 

Hie jam ter centos totos regoabitur annot 
Gcnte Tub Heflorea (7). 

Thefe are the expfeflions Virgil has pot in th« 
mouth of Jupiter. But our dironologills give thein- 
felvcs no concern to make the Thundcfer keep his 
word. They reprcfent the city of Alba as deftioyed 
by Tullus Hoflilias almoll foo years after its. foan- 
datioD, and about 100 years afier that of Rome (8). 
The fyAem of Sir Ifaac Newtont however, makei 
all ealy. The deftrudUon of Troy, placed in the 
year 

.(6) Virg. ^neid. lib. viii. v. 42. (7) Idem lib. 1. 
,- V. 27*. (8) See Jes Tables Chronolog. d'Helvicai. 
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Jive forcft. At firil -view, the trecs^ of 
whicli ic is com.jiored, appear fepariue and 
diftinftj 

)-eHrQ04, an^ followed by an intervn] of 3)7 yean, 
bring! m down to 567, 60 yean afcer (he P^lia, 
~ in epiich tli&t agree) much better with the reign of 
(he ihird ruccdTar of SomuliM (9]. There is an an- 
cient cradiiion, preferved by P.'utarcli (10). which 
cx3^1y coincidee. The booicB of Numa worg found 
ann. ante Chr. 181. four hundred years ^ter the 
death of Hnt King, and the comdieiiceineDC of the 
reign of Hofiilinj. Numa died then 581- yean be- 
foie ihe Clirifiian aera. How artful was it in the 
Poet to lay hold of the time jEneas arrives at Car- 
thage, to reply to hii critics, in the only maoMr the 
rapidity of his courfet and the greatoef» 0/ hia fub- 
je3 wo^ld permit him I He makes it appear, that, 
according to his theory, thii reocouDter of Dido and 
j£neai is not a poetic ticeoce. Virgil ii not the 
wly one who hath called in queAioo the vulgar chro* 
nology of the I^tin Kings. I imagine I can trace 
ihe fame ideas iafai> conEemftorai}' Pompeius. That 
hifto- 

[9) -Newton's Chronology, p. ji. Sec. (10) See 
FluiMcii' in Numa. 
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There .is no ftudy, even the mod con- 
temptible, and leafl cultivated, that doth 
not Ibmetitnes fall upon fa£ts, ftrike out 
lights, or raife objeftions clofely conneftcd 
with the mofl: fublitne and diftant branches 
of fcicnce. It is plcafing to dwelt on this 
connderatioi). Different people and pro- 

val between JEntus and Romnlas; wbich he has not- 
w:thfljn<!ing nejefled. Nor ii ih'i all. " The de- 
" ftruaion of Alba, he fays, happeDed400 years af- 
" ter it was founded (15)." In retrenching an 100 
years for the reigns of Romulus and of Nuna, and 

* for the half of ih^t of HoRilius, there remain juft 
300, inneadof4oo, asiJgivenby the chronology of 
Eratoflhrnes. Liyy therefore nearly agrees with Vir- 
ffl, the li[tle difference between them ferving rather 
to con6rin than diflblve their agreement. — I forefee 

. jtn objeQion, but as it is one of the molt trivial, to 
rei>ly to it would be only to form monAers for the 
falte of fubduing them; I fhall therefore finilh this ' 
dgrtHion, already too lo.'g. 



(ij) Idem. lib. j. c. 29. 



fclTions 
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felTifins ought to be made acquainted with 
their reciprocal wants. Difplay to an Eng- 
lifhman the advantages of a Frenchman ^ 
reprefent to a naturalift the benefits of lite- 
rature, by thefe means philofophy extends 
itfelf, humanity is a gainer ; men hereto- 
fore rivals become brothers. 

/XL. In all the fcicnces we depend oo "^^^ «»"- 
rcafonings and fafls. Without the latter, bec^vecn 
the objc&s of our ftudy would be chime- andiite- 
rical i and, without the former, our mod"""** 
fcientlBc acquirements would be implicit 
and irrational. Thus it is, the Belles- 
Lettres are mifceljaneous : and thus every 
branch of natural philofophy, . the fludy 
of which, under an apparent meannefs, 
often hides its real importance, is equa]- 
■ ly fo. If Phyfics hath its -buffoons, it 
hath alfo (to fpeak the language of the 
times) its erudUi, its pedants. The know- 

lege . 
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lege of antiquity prdents both to the one 
and the other, a plentiful hatveft of fafts, 
proper to difplay the fecrets erf nature, or 
at leaft to prevent thofe, who make them 
their ftudy, from embracing a cloud in- 
ftead of a Goddefs. What information 
may not a phyfician draw from the de- 
fcriptton of the plague' that depopulated 
Athens ? I can admire with him the «ia> 
jefty and force of Thucydides *, the art 
and energy of Lucretius -f ;. but he goes 
farther, and learns froni the mifcries of 
the Athenians to alleviate' thofe of hU 
countrymen. 

I know the ancients applied themfelves 
but little to the ftudy of nature ; that 

•Thucydide*. lib. i. 

+ Lacrctias, dcRe Natur. lib. vii. v. 1136; &c. 
- defti- 
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dtftitutt onnftrun^ents* and fickle in cheir 
experiments, they were able to colleft on- 
ly a fmalt number of obfervations, mixed 
with uncertainty, diminifhed by the inju- 
ries- of time, and fcattercd up and down 
at random," thro* a number of volomes • : 
But fliouid their fcarcity induce us to ne- 
glcft them ? The activity of the human 
mind is ufually increafcd by difEcuUies i 
and ftrange would it be if relaxation and 
negKgence (hould be the offspring of ne» 
ceflity. 

XLI. The moft zealous advocates for The ad- 

vaniagc* 

the moderns, 1 think, don't deny the fu- of ihc a<i- 

* M. FrcTCt ttiinks die philofophkal ebfcrvationt ' 
■ of the andenU more txaSt than it cominir.ly ima- 
giiwd. Tholci who are icquainced with ihisau- 
'ihor's argument* and talents, will know the weight of 
his iiuthority. See Mem. de Mead, des Belles -Lcttres, 
torn, xviii. p. 97- 

2 peiioT 
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There- pcrior advantages which the ancients in 
SoD> on fonie rerpedts poirefTed. I (hudder at the 
*Wth^!°' ""ecoilcaionof the bloody fpeftad^a of the 
ure. Romans i thofe favage combats of wild 
beafts, which Cicero fo much delpircdmd 
dctcfted •. Solitude and fiiencc were by 
him preferred to thefe mafter-pieces of 
magnificence, horrour, and wretchednela 
of tafte f. In faft, to take delight in 
blood-lhed is only worthy an herd of ra- 
vages. 

* Cicero envies the happinels of his friead Maiius, 
who fpent his time in the country daring the magni- 
ficent diverrioni of Pompe/. He fpealcs with fuffi- 
cient coDtempt of the other representations ; bnt par- 
ticolarly of (he combats of wild bealti. " Re1iqu-K 
funt rcnatioDCs, (fays be) binx-perdiesquinque ; mag- 
nifice, nemo ncgat, fed qax poteft homini eife polito 
delefiaiiQ, cam ant homo imbecillus a «alentil£in£ 
beflia laniatur ant prseclara' befUa venabolo tranf- 
verberatur." 

f Cicero ad Familial, lib. vit. epifl. ti 

■ The 
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. The confirudion of palaces, *in which 
to exhibit the combats of wild beafts, 
could.be tirought of onl3r among a people, 
who preferred the decorations and machine- 
ry of a theatre, to the fineft verlcs and 
the molt exquifiie beauties of the dra- 
ina *. But fuch were the Romans : their 
Tirtues, their vices, and even their mod 
ridiculous amufcments were connected with 
their ruling paflioii, the lore of thdr coun- 
try. 

ThoTe fpcftaclesi neverthelefs, fo Ihock- 
ing in the eye of ' the Fhilofopher, fo fri- 
volous in that of a man of tafie, ought to 
be valued by the naturalift. Let us ima- 
gine the whole world ranfacked to fumilh 
fiibje£ts for thefe diverGons ; the treafurei 
of the Ricf), the influence of the Great, 

• Horit lib.ii. epift. i. v. 187. 

G .n 
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CDUDtries were opeo to the refearches of phyRciant. 

ftudied 
the ancient naturalifts, we Ihall find they nacue. 

had in this rcipc6k no reafoD to complun. 

Navigation! indeed* hath fince difco- 
vercd to us another hemifphere -, but the 
difcoveries of the feaman, and the voyaget 
of the merchant, do not always improve the . * 
world fo much as 'they enrich it. The li- 
mits of the known world arc more con- 
fined than the material one, while thofe of 
the enlightened world are flill more nar- 
.row and contraded. iFrom the times 
of its Flinys and Ftolemys, Europe 
has been, as at this day, the feat of the 
fciences: but Greece,, Afia, Syria, ^gypt, 
Africa, countries fruitful in the wQnders i . 
of nature, then abounded with Philofophers 
worthy to regard them. All that vaft bo- 
dy of men were united by peace, by the 
^ws, and by a common language. . The 
Q 2 Afri- 
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African and the Briton, the Spaniard and 
ttie Arabian, met together at the capital, 
and mutually inftrufted each other. Ttiir- 
ty perfons of the firft rank in Rome, oftoi 
men of fcience themfclves, but always acJ 
companied by fuch as were *, fct out eve- 
ry year from that metropolis, to govern 
' the fcvcral provinces j and, if they had 
any curiofity at all, authority was always 
at hand, to facilitate the operations of fci> 



ence. 



or the in- XLIII. It was, doubtlcfs, from his fa- 

undaiion- ther-in-law Agricola, that Tacitus learnt 
of Great ° 

Britain that the fea, overflowing the ifland of Bri- 
bytbefea, ... , , . 

tain, had rendered it a country of bogs 

and marlhesf. Herodian confirms, the 

faa J. And yet at prcfent, the. land of 

• Sir^o, lib. xirii. p,8i6. Edit. Cafaub. 
•• + Tacit. ioVit. Agricol. c. lo. 

J Hcfod. Hift. lib, iu. c. 47. 

this 
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this inand> except in Tome few places, is 
fufliciently high and dry •. May not we 
place this circumftance among thofe, which 
Save to confirm the fyfteth of the diminu-, , 
tion of fluids ? Or is it in the power of art 
to deliver the land from its fubje^ion to 
the fea ? The fituaiion of the morals of 
. Pomptina t- and fome others, gives us but 
indifferent 

• Thefe ere the words of Herodian. " T* yaV 

nmxiif ofWrftTiffw iXfiJi ylirrat. 

/ TacitQs ejfpreffM himfeU" in a manner ftill (Ironger. 
" Unom addiderim (fays he) nnfquam latiui dominari 
" mare t multom flum'inndi hue atquC iliac ferri, 
" nee littoie tenoi accrefcere aut reforberi, fed in- 
** fluere pcnitus atqac ambirci etiam jugU apjue 
<■ moDtibDs inBuerc velut in fua." 

t Ciihego*, the conruU drained thii morafi. A. 

U. C. 591. la the time of Julius Cifar, however, 

it WM again overflowed. Tbi» diftuM had » defign 

G 3 of 
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indiflferent ideas of that of the ancients in 
this particular. Be this as it will, content 
with having furnilhed the maceruU, I leave 
the ufe of them to the naturalifts. It is 
not from the andents that we learnto fkioi 
the fuperficies of things, to examine no- 
thing to Hie bottom, and to ^ealc with 
moft confidence on thofe fubje<5ts we un^ 
detftand the lealt. , 

XLIV. *' Next to the talent of difcern- 
•* ment, the . rareft thing in the world, 

ef fetting ptople to work at it. It appears AuguAat 
did fo. Bat I doubt if his endeavours fucceeded any 
bencr than the former. At leaft Plin}' calls it Oill 
K morati. Horace bad indeed in a mannci foretold 
it. 

<■ Debemur morti nos noRraqne 

" Sterilis ut palas dudumaptaque-remh ■ 

" Viclnas urbss alic ct grave fenfit aratrum." 

Fienthebn foppl. lib. xlvi. c. 44. Saetoiu lib. L 

c. 44. Plin. tu& oat. lib. ui. c. 5. 

(fays 
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(fays the judicious Bruyere) " we may 
" prize pearls and diamonds." I will 
not fcruple to place the talent for philoro- 
phizing above that of difccrnment. There prefen- 
is nothing in the world more talked of, f°i"'jj^ 

' lefs known, or more rare. There is not lent. 
« writer of them all who docs not afpire 

. to it, or would not readily give up his pre- 
tenfions to fcience to make good his claim 
■to this. Prcfs him ever fo little, and he 
will admit that a nice Judgment muft 
embarrafs the operations of genius : but 
he will, notwithftanding, conftanily aflure' 
you, that the pliilofophical fpirit, which 
breathes throughout his writings, is cha- 
rafleriftical oftheprefent age. The phi- 
lofophical turn and talents of a few great 
men, have, according to him, formed the 
genius of the age. This influence has ex- 
tended itfclf over all the different ranks 
" " G 4 in 
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in the ftate, and hAs trained up fcbolan 
worthy of fuch eminent mafters. 

WUtitii XLV. If we take a furre^, however, 
* of the works of our PhilofopherSi their dt- 
verlity will leave us in great doubt comjern- 
tng the nature of this talent ; and this tnaf 
not unrcafonably lead us to doubt alfo, 
' whether it has fallen to. their lot. With 
fome it confifts in a humour for {Iriking 
out into fome new path, and for explod- 
ing every eflablifhed opinion, whether that 
of a Socrates, or a Spanifli inquifitor, for 
no other reafon than becaufe it is eftablifli-' 
ed. With others again, it is the fame 
thing as a talent for Geometry, that haugh- 
ty and imperious fcience, which, not con- 
tent with abfolute foveteignty itfclf, hath 
prbfcribed its filler fciences, and pronoun- 
ces all reafoning unworthy that name, 
' nhofe object is not confined to lines And 
figures. 
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£gures. Let as do jufiicf, howerer, to 
that enterprizing fplric, whofe errours have 
fometimcs led the way to truth, and whole 
very extravagancies, like the rebellion of 
a people, have infpirecl a falutary indigna- 
tion againft arbitrary power. Lit us ac- 
knowlege cveiy thing we owe to the ma- 
.thernatics: but let us at prcfent attend to 
the genius of philofophy, an object more 
.judicious than the formeri and lefs confined 
.than the latter. 

XLVI. Thofe who are intintatcly ac- what it' 
quainted with the writings of Cicero, Ta- 
citus, Bacon, Leibnitz, Biylc, Footenellc, 
a^ Montefquieu, will be able to form a 
mote juft and adequate idea of this talent 
than what I Qiall attempt to defcribe. 

A philofophical genius confifts in the 

capacity of recurring to the moft fimple 

ideas i 
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ideas; In dircovering and combining the 
' firft principles of thinga. The poflcflbr of 
this diftinguiihing faculty has a view at 
piercing as extenfire. Situated on an emi-^ 
nence> he takes in a wide extenlive field, 
of which he forms a precife and exadt idea ; 
while a genius of an inreriour caft, thO* 
what he fees he diftingui/hes with equa! 
predftonj is more contracted in his vicwi, 
and difcovers only a part of the whole. 
A philofopher may be a mathematician^ a 
mufician, an antiquary j but in every thing 
he is ftill the philofopher j and, in confe- 
quence of his abilities, to comprehend the 
Jirft principles of his art, he rifes fuperi- 
our to every other artift. Placed among 
that fmall number of geniulcs, formed for 
fo arduous a tafk, he labours to dompleat 
that elementary fcience, to which, if once 
brought to perfeflion, every Other mufi: 
fubmit. Taken in this fcnfe, a philbfo- 
phical 
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thofc whom thair age, country and reli< 
gioo have led to take a view of the fame 
bbjcds, in nearly the fame manner. We 
fee that minds, the mod exempt from pre- 
judice, cannot altogether Ihake it ofl^ 
Their ideas have an air of paradox ; and 
we perceive even by their broken ch^ns, 
that they have worn them. It is among 
the Gneks that I look for the abettors 
of democracy ; among the Romans, the 
enthufiafts to the love of their country j 
among the fubje£ts of Commodus, Sevcrus 
and Caracalla, for the apologias for arbi- 
trary power;, and among the ancient fol- 
lowers of Epicurus, the enemies of the rc- 
.ligion of their country •. What a retro- 

" Epicurus had no fooner publithed hit io&tintt, 
d^n fome people e^fprefled thetnfelvei freely on the 
cftablilbed religion, and began to regard it onljr aa 
a. political inftitution, Lucret. de Rcr. Nat. lib. t. 
V. 6z. fiallufl. in Belt. CatUiD. c. 51, Ciceropro 
"■-It. c. 61. 

fpea 
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rpeA is it to a genius truly philolbphical, 
to fee the moft abfurd opinions received 
among the moft enlightened people } to 
fee iurbarians> on the other hand, arrive 
at the knowlege of the moft fnblime truths i 
K> find true confequences falfely deduced 
from the mofl: erroneous principles i ad- 
mirable principles, bordering on the verge 
of truth, without ever condu£Hag thither i 
languages formed on ideas, and yet thofe 
ideas corrected by fuch languages; the 
fpringa of morality univerfally the iame i 
the opinions of contentious metapbyfics . 
univerfally varied, and generally extrava- 
gant, accurate only while fuperBcial> but 
fubtile, obfcure and uncertain whenever 
they were profound ! A philofophical work 
written by an Iroquois, tho' full of ab- 
furdities, would be to us an ineftinaable 
performance. It would prefent us with a - 
fingular intlance of the nature of the hu- 
man 
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man mind, placed in circumilances we have 
necer experienced, and influenced by cuf- 
tbtns and religious opinions totally dim- 
wit from ours. Sometimes it would^ur- 
prize and inftruft us, by the contrariety 
of idejs, that would thence ncceflariljf 
ftrife -, we (hould be led to enquire into the 
reafons, and trace the mind. from crrour 
to errour : Sometimes, again, v«tc ihoiild 
fcc our own principles, but deduced by ■ 
different means, and almoft always pecu- 
jtarly modiSed and altered. .We (hould 
-hence learn, not only to ackoowlege, but 
to feel the force of prejudice; we fhould 
fcarn never to be .furprlzed at apparent 
abfurdity, and often to fufpeft the truth of 
what might appear to want no confirma- 
tion. 

I muft own, I like to fee the reafonings 
of mankind take a tinfture from dieir pre- 
judices } 
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judices ; to take 4 view of fuch as are 
afraid to deduce* even from principles the7 
acknowtege to be juft, conclufions which 
they know to .be io^cally exaft. J like 
to deteA thofe who deteft in a batbariaa 
what they admire in a Greek, and who 
would call the iame hiflory impious if 
written by an heathen, and facred if pen- 
ned by a Jew. 

Without a philofophical knowlege of 
antiquity, weihould be induced to do too 
iriuch honour to humankind. The inSu- 
ence of cuftom would be little known.' 
We fliould every moment be apt to con- 
found' the incredible and the abfurd. The 
Romans were an enlightened people ; and 
yet thefe very Romans were not fliocked at 
feeing united, in the pcrfon of Caefar, a 
' ■ God,' 
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God, a pried, and an atheift *, He Glw . 
temples ercfted, to. his clemency f , and . 
received, with Romulus, the adoration of 
the people p Jn the faaed feftivals, his 
flatue was placed by the fide erf that Ju- 
piter, whom the next inftant he himfelf 
was going to invoke g. After all which» 
tired 

* If not in denying; the exiftence, at leaft in dit. 
believing the providence, of die Deity ; for Czfiir . 
was a tbilower ofEpicutui. Thofe who have a mind 
to Jee how obfcure a man orabilities may render the 
cleareft truths, will perufe with plealare the doubt* 
with Which Mr. Bayle has perplexed the fentimentk 
ofCasfar. See Bayic's Dia. Art.C«<Ali. 

t Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lett, top)- i- p- 3^9t 

t Cicero ad Attic. lib. xii, epifl. 46, tee. fib. 
xiii. epilt- 23. 

K CKfar wai fovereign Pontiff; nor was this b> 

ceidotal office merely titular. The clegint diflertx- ' 
tioni 
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tired with fjch idle pomp, lie ufed Co lend 
for Panfa and Trcbatius, to laugh with him . 
at the credulity of the vulgar^ and at thofe 
ddties which were the cffeft and objects of 
thwr fear*. ^ 

XLVIII. 

doni of Mr. de U Baftie on the ponCiiicate of (he 
Emperoun, will coavince thofe who arc increduloai 
on this head. Confult patticutarly the third of thofe 
piKXi, inferted in the Memoires de I'Acad. d» Bell. 
Lett torn. XT., p. 39. 

* Lucretias, born with that enthufiafm of imagi. 
nation, which forms great Poeta and enterprizing 
miiSoDarief, was defirous of being both the one and 
the other. I mult pity the theologue, however, wh« 
cannot grant fome indulgence to the latter, for the 
fake of the ford)er. Thia philofopher, after hav- 
ing proved a DiVinicy in fpite of hifflfelf, by atiri* 
bating the phenomena of nature to general caufei, 
proceeds to enqaire, how the notion he CODtroverCs 
came to be To nniverfally entertained. For tbii he 
difcovers three reafoni : I. Oar dreams ; for in 
(befe we conceive being) and eBe&i that we never 
meet with in the material world, and attribute to 
H them 
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Ski '' ^LVIII. Hiftory is, to a philofophi- 
cnce of cal getiius, what play was to the Marquit. 

caafes 

and ef- 

fc£lg> tlieia a real exiftence aod immenfe power. II. Oar 
ignorance of the works of nature, whicH maket U8> 
on every occafion, recur to the band of a Divinity. 
III. Our fear,' which is the efieft of that ignorance : 
this induces us to fabinit to the calamities which hap- 
pen to the earth, and excites us to endeavocr to ap^ 
peafe, by oni- prayers, fame invjfihle being that is 
fuppofed to afflift us, Lucretius exprcfTes this laft 
motive wlib an energy and a rapidity of ililc whidi 
bears all before it, and will not give the reader tiia« 
to examine its validit/. 

" Prxterea cui non aDimus fsrmidiue Divum, 
" CoDtrahitur 7 cni non conrepunt membra parOKj 
*' Fulminis hairibillcum plaga torrida tdhis 
" Contremit, et magnum percarrunt m arm a race! am ? 
f Non populi, gentefque tremuni? Regefque fo; 
\ " pcrbi 

';' Comipiunt Div&m percuHi membra timor^ 
** Nc quod ob admiiTum ftcde di^tumve fupcrbe 
^ PitDaium grave fit folvcndi tempus adaftum." 

Lucrct. de Re. Nat. lib. r. vcr. 1 2 1 6, &c. 
,1 pans 
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. tic f^'^'fyn ■ 
V»"e^^" Lo„, where .^»', re^ 

proceed, but to p^^^^^^p^_.^^^.^S< 

.h« right P^'"- _.^^f,dcred, rufa.let 
been almys d"'/ ^jfykca for hg^^ 
tot.been ft. ""^^ ,., or a turn fo"* 
omon^hrprof^'"^;'/' „ be .he ^ , 
radox been roifco""""'" »r,^ 

of a creative genius- 

-,,iUi""^' "^ '"iff 
XLIX.Amongao^"" ^nd thof, ^^ 
cal has, there are fom" ^^^ ^ j^ 

much the majority, w'^'f^f. The7'''*>j 
more than that they are '^ * ^ a^* 

others «hich may be M"' ""'"''''n^'^ 

• F<.ntei,cUta.n.VH<.ge a» M"'' ■*' ^""Se,^ 
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partial conclulion, whereby the phUoIi> 
pher may be enabled to judge of the too* 
lives of an aftion, or fomc peculiar fea- 
tures in a charafter : tliefe relate only tb 
fingle links of the chain. TTvofe whofe 
influence extends throughout the whole 
fyftem, and which arc fo intimately con- 
nedled as to have given motion to the 
fprings of aftion, are very rare; and what 
is ftill more rarely to be met with is, a 
genius who knows how to diftinguiOi 
them, amidft the vaft chaos of events 
wl^erein ihey are jumbled, and deduce 
them, pure and unmixt, from the reft. 

It will appear unnccefikry to obferve to 

thofe, whofe judgment is fuperiour to their 

erudition, that caufes ought always to be 

~ proportioned to their efiefts ; that it is 

wrong to trace the chara<^er of an age, 

from 
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from the conduct of an individual ; or to 
eftiaiaK from a fingle effort, often forced 
and deftrudiv«> the ftrength and riches of 
a ft«te. It will be needlefs to put fuch in 
mind, thati it is only by collecting and 
comparing fi&s ac>y judgment is to be de- 
duced from them ; that a lignal action may 
fometimes dazzle like a flalh of lightening, 
but that 'we Ihall be able to gather little 
from it* unlefs we compare ic with others 
of the fame kind. The Romans, in mak- 
ing choice of Cato, fhewed they liked bet- 
ter to be corrcftcd than flattered * ; and 
this they. did in the fame age in which 
they condemned the like manly feverity in 
the perfon of Livius Salinator f. 

L. It is fafcr to yield to fafts, that of trivial 



* Lir. lib. xxxix^ c. 40. Hat. in Cato. 
f Liv. lib. xxix. c, 37.' 

H 3 fucU 
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fuch as one may difcover in confequence 
of a pre-conceived hypotheCs. Slight cir- 
cumdanccs are alfo often more worthy no- 
tice than the moft brilliant anions ; it being 
eKadtly the fame thing with an age* or a 
nation, as with the individual. Alexander 
difplays his chara6ter more in the tent of 
Darius * than in the field of battle. I dif- 
cover as much the ferocity of the Roman 
people in their condemnation of an unhap^ 
py criminal, to be torn to pieces in the 
amphitheatre, as in thcii'ftrangling a cap- 
tive y.>: £, before the capitol. There is no 
prepararcjiy difguife to trivial actions. We 
undrefs on'y-whcn W'^ i ;iagine we are not 
feen ; but tiic curious will endeavour to pe- 
netrate the moft fecrtt retirement. Should 
I undertake to determine, whether virtue 

' Q^intus Cunia! de Reb. GeH. Alexandii, lib. iii. 
«. ja. 

prevailed 
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prevailed in the chara£ter of a certaid 
age, or people, I Ihould examine into their 
a£Uon8 rather than their difcourfe. In or- 
der to condemn them as vicious, I fliould The dif- 
ference 
attend rather to their words than their ac- betwna 

■,,. . ■ .^1.1 1 . virtue «QiI 

tions. Virtue is praifed without being rice, 
known; known without being felt j and 
felt without being praaifedj but the 
cafe is different with vice. We are led to 
vice by our paOions, and defend it b/ 
.fobtlety of reafoning. There are befides 
bad men in all ages and countries : but, if 
the depravation be not too general, even 
thefe will ffiew fome refpeft to the times. 
If the age itfelfis vicious, (and they are 
apt enough to difcern this) they hold it in 
contempt, (hew themfelves openljt what 
they are, and laugTi at penalties, which 
they flatter themfelves will fall but lightly. 
Jo this alfo they are never deceived. The 
H 4 man 
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man who, m the time of Cato, had de- 
tefled vice, would have contented himfelf 
with the fimple admiration of virtue in that 
of Tiberius. 

The ige LI. I have made choice of this age with 
St the -defign. Vice had then arrived at its high- 
ouWan-*^'* pitch. This I learn from the court of 
^V"}y- Tiberius itfelf; but there is a fmall cir- 
cumftance related by Suetonius and Taci- 
tus, which gives me a ftill greater affur- 
ance of it. It is this. The virtue of the 
Romans punilhed the inconft'ancy .of their 
wives with death *. Their policy per- 
mitted 

* The Romans entrulted the fidelity of ihdr wives 
to the care and determination of their ramily. The 
relations met, if any one was accnfed, judged, con> 
demned to death, and executed their owq fenlence 
on the criminal. The laws aUb pardoned the hof- 
band or father, who, in the traorpoit of his paHon, 
kUled 
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tnitted tlie debaucheries of their courted 

mis ^ i and} in order eren to regulate 

their 

killed the gallant, par^calatly if of a ferrile 'luk. 
Ste Plut. in Rom.— Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. Tii.— Tac 
Ann. lib. xiii.— Valer. Max. lib. vi^ c. 3— 7. Rofin. 
Aniiq. Roma. lib. viii. p. S{9, &c. 

* The (lifcoarfe of Mido in Terence, the manner 
in which Cicero excofes the debaucheries of hii cli- 
ent, and the exhortation of Cato fafficiently explain 
^ &e morals of the Roman) in this refpeft. Theycen- 
(ored debauchery only fo far as it prevented the dif- 
charge of the cflential duties of ihe citizen. 

Nor were their ears mare chaAe than their aClians. 
The Cafina of Plautas is Ihtle known j but thoTe who 
have read that miferable piece, can hardly c(»iipre- 
hend how it is poffible that there Ihould be but forty 
or 6tty years between that farce and the Andria, 
IcconGfts ofa vile intrigue between a parcet of flares, 
heightened only by fmotty jefts and obfcenities, low 
as their condition. None of Plautus's comedies, 
however, were played fo often, nor received with fo 
much spplaufe, as this wretched pertbrmance. Siich 
were UiC Roman nuuers at the time of ihc fecond 
Funic 
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their irregularities, formed them into a lU 
cenfcd bod^. Now it appears, .that un- 
der Tiberius, a great number of women 
of diftinftioh did not blufli to make pub- 
lic application to the Ediles, to get them- 
felves enrolled among the number of pri- 
vileged curtezans ; and thus, the', to their 
own infamy, broke thro* that barrier which 
the laws oppofed to their proftitution *. 

Apnnel Lil. To feieft thofe faits, which ought 

Tacitus to form the principles of our realpnitigs, 

''^' is a tafk whofe extreme difficulty is eafy 

to be perceived. The negligence or bad' 



Punic war: fuch that virtue which the pofterity of 
■rcient Rome fo much regretted and admired. See 
Teient. Adelph. Aft i. fc. s.— Cicero pro Ciclio, 
t. 17. — Hor. Sat. lib. i. Sat. a. v. 29. Prolog, ad 
CafiD. Plaat. 

• Sjctop. lib. iii. c. 3;.— Tacit, .'iniial. lib. "• 
talle 
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cade of an hiAorian may probably have oc- 
calioned us to lofe for ever a choice cir- 
cumfUnce. for the fake of llunning our 
ears with the noife of a battle. If philo- 
ibphers are . not always hiflorians, k were 
at leaO: to be wlfhed that all hiftorians were 
pbilofophers, 

Tacitus is the only writer I know thac 
comes up to my idea of fuch a philofo- 
phical hiftorian. Even the interetling- 
Livy himfelf cannot} in this fenfe, be com- 
pared to him. Both indeed have foared 
far above thofe ignorant compilers, who 
fee nothing in fa<fts but the circumdances 
of which they are compofed : but the one 
has written hiftory as a rhetorician, and 
the other as a philofopher. Not that ei- - 
ther Tacitus was ignorant of the. language 
of the paflions, or Livy in that of rcafon ; 
but 
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but the latter, more earneft to ptcafe thai 
infiruft, condudls ui ftep by ftep in the 
retinue of his heroes^ and makes us alter- 
nately experience the efifeds of horroor, 
pity, and admiration. Tacitus cmployi 
the force of rhetoric only to difpl^ the 
connection between the links that fona 
the chain of hiftorical events, and to in- 
ftrua the reader by fenfiblc and profound 
refledions. It is true, I climb the Alps 
with Hannibal; but I deliberate in the 
council of Tiberius. Livy defcribcs to 
me the abule of power j a fcverity that na- 
ture fliudders at while it approves} the 
Ipirit of rcfentment and papriotifm, which 
conftitute that of liberty, and the tyranny 
which fell before their united efforts • : 
but the laws of the decemvir, their cha- 
lafter, their failings, their conformity to 

• Uwjf, lib. iii. c. 4+, — 60. 

th^ 
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tke genius of the Roman peoplff* to their 
own party, to their ambitious deOgns ■> all 
-thefe he his entirely forgotten. I do noc 
find it accsunted for in him, why the laws, 
fnade for the ufe of a fmal), poor, and 
hftlf-civilized republic, Ihould overturn 
it when the force of their inftituiion had 
Carried it to the highcft pitch of great- 
nefs. This I fhoald have found in Taci- 
cus i I think fo, not only from the known 
bent of his genius, but from that flriking 
and diverfified pifture he has given of the 
laws, thofe children of corruption, of li- 
berty, of equity, and offafliion*. 

LIU. An eminent writer, who, likeRemwfcs 
Fontenelle, has united erudition and tal^e, fervacion 
gives us apiece of advice, which I would d'Aleoi- 
by no means have followed. At the elofc ''"'■ 

• Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. p. 84. edit. Lipf. 

■ Of 
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of every century he would have the fafti 
coliedled, a choice made of a few, and the 
reft committed to the flames *. I enter 
-my protcft, however, without fear of in- 
curring the contemptible name of a mere 
fcholar, againft the fentencc of this en-, 
lightened, but fevere judge. No, let us 
carefully prcferve every hiftorical ia&* A 
Montefquieu may difcovcr, in the moft tri- 
vial, connections unknown to the vulgar* 
Let us in this imitate the botanifts. Eve- 
ry plane is not ufeflil in medicine; they 
proceed, neverthelefs, in their fearch after 
new ones, in hopes that fome happy ge- 
nius or eicperiment may difcover proper;- 
ties in them hitherto concealed. 



Mankind LIV, Uncertainty is a (late of con^ 
t^ fjrfe- ftraint. A contraflcd mind cannot fix it- 

matical 

or tooca- • D'AIembert Melangci de Philofopkic rt de li. 

P""°"- tewtore, vol.u. p. I. 

fell 
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Ihould be confined to a Philip or a Ccfar« 
others of a more natural turn have run 
into the other extreme. Thefe have en- 
tirely baniflied art from the moral world, 
in order to fubftitute accident in its room.' 
According to them, weak mortals aft al-; ' 
together from caprice : the phfenzy of a 
madman railes up the pillars of an emr 
pire, and the weaknefs of a woman throws 
diem down: 

Of gene. LV. The ftiJdy of general and determi-' 

^"'tOTil "^* caufca Ihouid be agreeable K> both 

tute can> parties i as in this the one would, mth 

pleafure, fee the pride of man humbled % 

the motives of his actions unknown to 

, himfelfi a puppet moved by fixeiga wires ( 

and from particular liberty would fee the 

origin of general neceflicy. The others 

alfo, would find in the ftudy of general 

caufeSi that connection they fo much ad* 

mte. 
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mircj and imple room for indulging thefe 
fpeculadons fw which [heir geniiis is 
turned. 

What a wide field opens itfclf to my 
refleaioo ! The theory of general caufes 
woutdy in the hands of a Montefquieu, 
become a philofophical hiftory of man. 
He would difplay thefe caufes operating 
in the rife and fall of empires j fucceffively 
affuming the appearance of accident,. 06 
prudence, of courage, and of cowardice; 
afting without the concurrence of parti- 
cular caufeSt and fometimcs direftly againft 
them. Superior to a fondncfs for his owii . 
fyftems, that meaneft paflion in a philofo- 
pher, he would difcover that, notwlth- 
ftanding the extenfive influence of th^fa. 
caufes, its eSe£t muft neceflTarily be con-' 
fined, and that- it would principally difo 
play itfelf in general events ; in fuch whofe 
I now. 
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flowt but certain^ operation woiks imper- 
ceptibly a change on the face of thingSi 
particularly on religion, on manners, and 
indeed every thing that depends on opi- 
nion. Such would in part be the leflbn 

fuch a phllofopher would give on the fub- 
je£t. As to myfelf, I only lay hold of it 

as an occadonjuft^toexercife my thoughts. 

To this end, I (hall point out fome inter- 

efting fatSs, and endeavour to accou[|t for 

them. 

The fyf- ^^'' ^* ^^ ^'^ ignorant of the plea- 
tem of Pa- fjint and abfurd fyftem of Paganifm, ac- 
cording to~which the univerfe is peopled 
y/ith whtmlical beings, whole- fupeHor 
power only ferves tomalt^them more un- 
juft and ridiculous than ourfelves. What 
could be the nature and origin of thefe E)ci- 
ttes ? Were they Princes, founders of fi>- 
cietiea, or inventors of the arts ? Did in- 
genuous 
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gCnilous gratitude, implicit admiration* of 
an interedcd homage place thofe great men 
in heaven when dead, who, white they lived, 
were efteemed as the bcnefaftora of man- 
kind on earth ? Or may we not difcover 
in thofe Divinities* fo many different parts 
of the univerfe* to wJiom the ignorance o£ 
primitive ages attributed life and fenti- 
ment? This queftion is worth our atten- 
tion ; and* curious as it is> is nolefsdifH-. 
cult to refolve. .. 

LVl. We nave no other method ofrhediffi- 
coming at the knowlege of the heathen "^"j^, 
fyftem, than by means of their Poets * '^^ '""?'' 
and Priefts, both greatly addifled to fie- religion- 
tion f. The enemies of a religion never 

* Wff mnftf however, dillingui{h Homer, HeCod, 
Pindar, and .the tragic P6ct9, who lived io an ag« 
-yhen their traditton wai more pure. 

+ See on this article. Dr. Middleton's Free En- 
' quiry, and the HiOory of Muitchifm, by M- <^' 
BMofobre, . 

I J arrive 
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arrive at a juft knowlcge of it, becaufi!^ 
they hate ic *, and often bate it for that 
very re^fon, becaule they are ignorant of 
it. They eagerly adopt the moft atroci- 
ous calumnies thrown out againft it. They 
impute, to thdr adverfaries even dogmas 
they deteft, and draw confequencea which ' 
the accufcd never once thought of. On 
the other hand, the profeffurs of a religion, 
full of that implicit faith^ which makes a 
crime of doubt, often facrifice both their 
reafon and virtue in its defence. To in- 
vent prophecies and miracles, to palliate 
ihofe they cannot defend, to allegorize tliofe 
■ they cannot palliate, and to deny ftoutly 
thofe they cannot allegorize, are means 
which devotees have never blulhed to em- 
ploy. Call to mind the Chriftians and the 
■ Jews i and fee what their enemies the ma^ 
gicians and idolaters * have had tofay 

• Tacit. Hia. lib. v.— Fleory Hift. EcdeC torn. i. 
p. 369. tom. ii. p. ;. with the Apologist of Jaftin 
and Tcrcallian, which arc th«re cit«d, 

againii 
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againft them, againft thofe whofe worHiip 
was as pure, as their manners irreproach- ^ 
^Ifc Never was there a true Mufful- 
man who hcfitatcd about the unity of God*; 
and yet how often have our good anceftors 
accufed the Mahometans of worfliipping 
the ftars f ? Nay, even in the centre of 
thefe religions, have darted up an hundred 
different re<5):aries, who, accufing each other 
of having corrupted the common articles 
of their faith, have excited the mob to zeal 
and fury, and the difccrning few to mode- 
ration. Thefe were, notwithftanding, a 
civilized people, and had books which, ac- 
knowleged to be written by the infpiration 
of Divinity, fettled the principles of their 
faith. But how were thefe principles to 

* D'Herbelot, Bibllot. Orient, artic. Allah, p. i oo. 
et Saki's Alcoran. Prelim. Difc. p- 71. 
t Relaod dc Rtl. Mahomm. part ii. c. 6, & j- 

I 3 - be 
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be difcovered, amidft a confufed heap of 
fables, which a Tingle, contradi&oiy and 
diverfified tradition had taughc a few clans 
of ravages in Greece. 

R«ronof Lvil. Reafonishcre of little ufe. It 

linle ufe. 

is abfurd to confecrate tetnples to thofe 

whofe tombs are' before our eyes. But 
what is too abfurd for mankind ? Don't 
■we know that there are very enlightened 
people who appeal to the evidence of fenfc 
as a proof cf the trgth of their religion, 
while at the faine time one of their princi- 
pal dogmas is direftly contradictory to that 
evidence? If the gods of Paganifm, how- 
ever, had been men, the reciprocal ho- ' 
mage • their worfliippcrs , had paid them 
had been fomething reafonable ; and a to- 

* Wubniton's Irvine Legation, vol. i. p. 170— 
leratioa 
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lefation fomething rcafonabte is not gene-' 
rally the fault of the multitude. 

LVIII. Crefus fent to confult the oracle Crefw 

fent to 

at Delphos *, and Alexander traverfed die confuitthe 
burning fands of Lybia, to knowof Jupi-Oelphoi. 
ter Ammon if he was not his fon f . But 
had this Grecian Jupiter, this King of 
Crete, become poficffed- of the thunder, 
would he not have let it loofe to crufh that 
Amtnony that Lybian, that new Salmo- 
neus, who endeavoured to wrcft it from 
him ? If two rivals difpute the empire of 
the world, is it polTible toacknowlegeboth 
at once i If indeed they were no otherwife 
diftinguilhed than as the scther, and the 
heavens, the fame Divinity, the Greek 
and the African might defcribe it by thefc . 

* Herodotus, Iib> i. 

f Diodorai.Siciilas,lib,zv!i.-<-Qaiitt>Curt.lib.iv. 
c. 7. — Arrian. lib. iii. 

I 4 fym- 
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fymbols, which their manners^ and by 
thofe cerms which their different langua- 
ges Ihould furnith them with to exprels its - 
attributes. But we have nothing to do 
with fpeculative argumentation j w« are to 
enquire only of fafts. 

The reli- LiX. The Greeks, but wretched inha- 
G°t£^' bitants of the foreft, proud as they were, 

was of were obliged for every thing to ftranecrs; 

^Egyptian " ■-, ' ° ■ *= 

.origin. The Phenicians tjught them the ufe of 
letters j for their arts, for their laws, for 
every thing that raifes man above the brute, 
they were indebted to the ^Egyptians. The 
latter brought over their religion, and the 
Greeks, in adopting it, paid that tribute 
which ignorance owes to wifdom. Their 
ancient prejudices made only a formal re- 
fiftance, and gave up the" point without 
difBculty, after hearing the fenfc of the 
oracle of Dodona, who determined in fa- 
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rour of the new religloD *. Such is the 
relation of Herodotus, who was well &c- 
qu^nted both with Greece and Mgfpt,. 
. while the age in which he lived, being that 
interval between the groJTnefs of igno- 
rance and the refinements of philofoph/, 
renders his teftimony decilive. 

LX. I fee already a great part of the The ^- 
Greek legends fall to the ground -, of their religion 
Apollo, born in the iHand ofDelosj and jjs**"' 
their Jupiter, buried in Crete. If thefe 
deities were ever upon earth, ^gypt, and 
not Greece, was their habitation. But if 
the priefts of Memphis underftood their 
religion fo well as the Abbe Bannier f , not 
^gypt itielf gave birth to -their gods. 
The light of rcafon Qione too clearly thro' 
the obfcurity of their metaphyfics, not to 



- • Herod. lib. ii. 
f la his M/thoIogy explained by bjHory. 



enable 
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enable tSem t6 perceive that human beings 
could necer become gods, and that the 
gcxls never transformed themfelves into 
mere men *. Myftcrious in their tenets 
as in their worlhip, thefe interpreters of 
wifdom and the divinity dlfguifed by a 
pompous ftiie, the truths of nature, which 
" an ignorant people had defpifed* if tjcli- 
vered to them in their genuine majeftic 
fimpUcity. The Greeks were ignorant of 
this religion in many refpefts. They al- 
tered it by the ijitrodudion of foreign mix- 
tures, but the ground-work remained ftill 
the fame i and that, being Egyptian, was 
confequently ■allegorical -fi 

LXI. 

• Herodot. lib. ii. 

-f I am much indebted, in thefe enqairiet, lo tbe . 

learned Freret, of the Academy of Be lies- Lett re*. 

He has opened a roue, which appeari obvionE from 

hH ftdei. 1 conceive, however, that hcreafons mncit 

bettex 
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LXI. The worOiip of heroes, fo well of Ae 
djftiiiguiflied from that of the gods, in the SSSf '^ 
pritnitive ages of Greece, proves that their 
gods were not heroes*. The ancients be- 
lieved, that thefc great men, admitted af- 
ter their deceafe to ttie feafts of the gods,- 

better on faOi than dogmai. Prejudiced greatly in 
hii fwpar, I eagerly ran over his Reply to the Chro- 
nology of Sir Ifaac Newton ; bat, may I veDture to 
layt it by no means anfwered my cxpefiations. I , 

fee nothing new in that piece, if we except the prin- 
ciples of a new theology and chronology, whicb, 
however, we abeady polTciTed (i); fomedefeftive and 
incoDclnfive genealogy ; a few minute relearches in- 
to the chroDcJogy of Sparta, an ancient lyftem of 
aftronOmy, which I do not well ooderftand, and tho 
elegant preface of M de Bougvnvjile, which indeed 
Ipernfe every time with additional pleaTure. 

• Hift. de TAcad. dei Bellei-Lettret, ton. xvi. 
p. i8, &i. 

(i) In the Mem; de I'Acad. des Bellea Lettrei, 
top. T. xriti. XX. ziiii. 

enjoyed . 
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enjoyed their felicity without parEiclpatmg 
of their power. Hence they aflembled 
about the tombs of their benefactors i ce- 
lebrated their memory in fongs of prfiifc *, 
"and this excited a falutary emuIadcHi of 
their virtue ; while they imagined the 
ghofts of the dead, conjured up from the 
fhades, took pleafurc in theie ofierings of 
their devotion. It is true, that this fpc- 
cies of devotion became infenGbly a religi- 
eas worlhip ; but it was not till long af- 
ter, when the identity of thefe heroes be- 
came confufed with that of the ancient dei- 
ties, whofc name they bore, or whofe cha^ 
rafters they refembled. They were con- 
fidered as diftinfl in the days of Homer. 
Hercules is not one of his divinities. He 
acknowteges ^fculapiiis only as an emi- 

* Mem. de Litcer. torn. xit. p, 5, Sec. et Zech. 

Spanbeim in Callini. 
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nent phyfician • ; and Caftor and Pollux 

are with him two deceafed warriours, bu- - 
ried at Sparta t- 

LXII. Superftjtion, however, had ex-Thefyfr 

^ Mm of 

cceded thefe bounds j the heroes ^crc be- Ephcmc- 
come gods, and the worfhip paid to them ' ' 
as deities had elevated them above the 
rank of men, when an entcrprifing philo- 
fo[^er undertook to prove they had been 
mortals. £phemerus> the MelTeoian, ad- 
vanced this paradoxical opinion J« But, 
inftead' 

* Homer. Iliad, lib. iv. v. 193. . 

f Id. lib. V. V. 241. 

t Ladant. lollit, lib', i. c. 11. p-6z. 

ActiqQus auflor Epberaerus, qui fuit e dvitate 
Meflkna, res geftai Jovit et csteroriun qui Dii'po- 
tantur collegit, biftoriamqae contexit ex titulia et ia- 
IcriptionibuB facrls, qux antiquilSmii templii hab^ 
bantur, maximeque in fano Jovis Tripfajrllii, ubi „ 
tiuetin ^onmam pofitam t& ab ipfo Jove, titu- 
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inftcad of appealing to the authentic tno^ 
numems of Greece and JEgypt» which 
might have preferved the memory of thole 
celebrated men, he launched forth and lo& 
himfelf in the ocean. An Utopia, held in 
derifion by the ancients, the rich, the fer- 
tile, fuperititious ifle of Panchia, known 
to hinifclf only, furniflied him vith a mag- 
nificent templi; confecrated to Jupiter, in 
which was a column of gold, wherecw 
Mercury had engraven the exploits.and apo- 
theolis of [he heroes of his race *. Thefe 
fables 

lot iodicabar, in qna colamna gefts fna perfcripfit Bt 
monimentum ciTet poCtent letam fuaram. ' 

' This relation of LaAantitu dilTeri a little from that 
of Diodorus. 

* Diodorus SicdIuj, lib. v. p. 29, 30. et lib. tI. 

. Mr. Foarroont, the elder, hath written a difleita- 

tion OH' Eptiemeraif wherein are {bme very bold con- 

jedure* 
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ftbles wepc too grofs to pafs on the Grwkf 
themfelves, bringing the author into ge- 
neral contempt, and getting him fiigma- 
tized by the name of atheift *. 

jeClarea mi pleafant extravagancies (i). It ill be- 
comes a young writer to hold others in contempt ; 
but I really cannot reply . feiioa% . to tliat pica;. 
Thofe who cannot fee that the Paochaia dcrcrifaed in 
Diodorus Siculos, is Ctaated lo the fouth of GidroCa, 
aiad at a. little diftancs weltward of the peninfula'of 
Fadia, may bcKeve," with Mr. Foirmont, iliat the 
jalpb i» Ibuih of Arabia F«It», that Phanic, on the 
continent, U the ifle of Pancbaia, that the deiart'of 
Pbaran is the moll delightful place in the world, 
and t.at the ciiy of Pieri* in Syria is the capital 0/ 
& Lttle diflrift ia the neigtibourhood of Medina. 

• Calltin. ap. Plut. torn. ii. p. 880. Etato.lh. «E 
Polyb. ap. Strab. Geog. lib. ii. p. toz, 103, et 
Ub. vii. p. 199. Edit. Caufab. 

(i) Mem. de Litter, tom. xr. p. 265, Set. 

Lxni. 
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LXIII. Encouraged, perhaps, by his, 
example* the Cretans next bcnfted of their 
being in polTefnon of the tomb of Jqjntery 
who, after having reigned • many years, 
died in their iQand. Callimachus appears 
angry at this fi<ftion, and his fcholiaft ihews 
on what foundation it was raifed f . The 
following words, fays he, had been in->' 
fcribcd on a tomb. The tomb of Minos 
the fen of Jupiter. But accident, or deli^ 
having erazed the words Minos the fm, 
it flood thus The tomb of Jupiter X. The 
fyftem 

* LaOaut Jaftic lib. i, c. ii. p. 65.— Lncian H" 
mod, p. 34- « Jupit. Frag. p. 701. — Cicero de Nut. 
Ceorum, Lb. iii. c.21. 

. f Callimach. Hym. in JoTcm, v.'8. et SchoUaO. 
•Vet. inloc. Edit. Grw. 

' X ^^^^ >^ I'l^ fto'7 of the Tcholiaft, adopted by 

Sir iraac NewtOD. But Laflantios writct the in- 

Icription 
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The fyftem of Ephcmcms, however, not- 
withflanding the infufficicncy of his proofs, 
by degrees gained ground. Diodorus Si- 
cuius fearched the world over for traditions 
of diflfercnt people to fupport it *. But 
' the Stoics, in their whimfical mixture of 
pure Theifm, Spinonfm and popular ido- 
latry, adopted this paganiCin, for which 
they were fticklers, to the worfhip of na- 
ture, divided into as many deities as it had 
different faces. Cicero, whom every thing 
fervcd for an objeftion, hardly any thing 

fcription ZAK XPONOY, which givei it, in my opi- 
nion, a more antiqae air, Lucian, for fables go oa 
always gathering fomcthing, tells ui, that the in- 
fcription intimated, that Jupiter no longer thuDdercd, 
bat had fubmitted to the fate of mortals, MiArar m 
wun Sfonvnta m s Ziu(, rifittut waj^m. 

* Diodoras Siculus, in his firll five books. 

K for 
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for a proof, hardly durft confront them 
with the fyftcm of Ephemerus *. 

^'^ "f -„ LXIV. It-was not till the time of the 

prevail (ill 

the time Empcrours, that this fyftcm grew into 
. perouTs. vogue. In an age, when a fervile world 
beftowed the tide of gods on monfterS} 
unworthy the name of men, it was artfully • 
paying their court .to confound the dif- 
tin£tions between Jupiter and Domitian. 
Benefactors to mankind (for fo the vcHCe 
of adulation called them) their right to di- 
vinity the famci their nature and their 
power were equal. Pliny himfelf, either 
thro' policy or contempt, commits the 
fame errour f. It was in vain Platarch 
attempted to vindicate the religion of his 

* Cicero de Natura DeorniD, lib. iii. c, zi. 
t Plio. Hift.Nat. Jib.vii. c.51. etpaffim. 

anceftors. 
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anceftors *. Ephemerus carried all before 
him ; and the fathers of the church, tak- 
ing all advantagfSi attacked paganifm on 
its weakcft fide. And who can blan:ie 
them ? Say, thofe pretended divinities 
were not in faft originally deified mortals, 
tHcy were now become fo, at leaft in the 
opinion of their worlbippcrs ; and their 
opinions were all the fathers troubled them- 
fclves about. 

LXV. Let us go ftili further, and en- a conca- 
deavour to trace a connefted feries, not of ^^"^J^°" 
fads, but of notions; to found the human 
heart, and to lay hold of that chain of 
errours, which, from a fcntiment fojuft, 
ftmple and univerfal as that there is a power 
above usy conduced by degrees to the 
conccpuon of deities, which a man would 
blufh to refcmble. 

* Plut. de Plant. Pbilolbpb. delfid. etOfirid. 

K 2 Senti- 
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The feoti- Sentiment is only a confcious appeal to 

inents of 

uncivili-- ourfelves. Our ideas relate to objefts 
confofcd. without us ; and by their number and dt- 
verfity, enfeeble the fentiment. It is there- 
fore among uncultivated farages, vhok 
ideas are conliiied to their wants, and 
whofe wants are fimply thofc of nature, 
that the force of fentiment ihotild be 
more keen and lively, altho' at the fame 
time confufed and indiftinift. Savage man 
. muft be every moment in agitations he 
can neither explain nor fupprefs. Igno- 
rant and weak, be is afraid of every thing, 
becaufe he can defend himfelf from no- 
thing. He admires every thing becaufe 
he knows nothing. The defpicable opi- 
nion he juftly entertains of himfelf (for va- 
nity is the creature of fociety) makes him 
perceive the exiftcnce of fomc fuperiour 
power. It is this power wbofe attributes 
he 
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he is ignorant of, that he invokes* and of 
whom he afks afliftancc, without knowing 
what pretenfions he may have to hope it 
will be granted. This fcntiment, indif- 
tin£t as it was, naturally produced the 
good deities of tlie primitive Greeks, and 
the divinities of molt of the favage nations; 
none of whom, however, knew how to 
afcertain their number, attributes, or wor- 
fliip. 

LXVI. This fentiment, in time, is mo- Every 

••» I • • r^ thine he 

dified into a notion. Savage man pays fees be- ■ 
homage to every thing about him ; as eve- ":"" ^^ 
ry thing feems to him more excellent than adon- 
himfclf. The majeftic oak, that (helters 
him with its fprcading boughs, had afford- 
ed a Ihade to his anceflors, down from 
the firft of his race. It lifted its head 
into the clouds, while the towering eagle 
loft itfelf in its branches. What was the^ 
K 3 duration. 
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duration, the fize, the ftrcngth, of an hu- 
man creature, compared to* fuch a tree ? 
Gratitude next united icfelf to admiration. 
That oali, which afforded him plenty 
of acorns, the clear ftream, at which he " 
quenched his ihirll, were his benefac- 
tors : they made his life comfortable ; 
without them he could not fubfift, while 
at the fame time they flood in no need of 
him. In effect, without thefe lights, that 
enable us to fire how much reafon alone is 
fuperior to all thole neccHary parts of an 
intelligent fyftem, every one of them is 
fuperior to man. But wanting fuch lights, 
favage man attributes life and power to 
them all ;and proftrates hi mfelf, before ima- 
ginary beings which he hath thus created. 

Hisidc" LXVII. The ideas of uncivilized man 

^K fingu- j„.g [Jugular becaufe they arc fimple. To 

remark the different qualities of objeds. 
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to obftrvc thofe which are common to 
many, and . ftopa chat refemblance to 
form ao abftraft idea, reprefentative of 
the genus of objefts, without being the 
image of any one in particular : this is the 
operation of the undcrftanding, which ads 
and refiefts within itfejf ; and which, over- 
ftocked with ideas, thiTs endeavours to re- 
lieve itfelf by the forms of method. In a 
primitive ftate, the foul, paflive and igno- 
rant of its faculties, is capable only ofre- 
■ ceiving external imprcflions: ihefe impref- 
fions rcprcfent only fingle objefts, and in 
fuch a manner as they feem to exift in 
thcmfelvcs. The favage therefo'rc {ces 
himfclf furroundcd with deities : every field, 
every foreft fwarms with them. 

LXVIII. Experience unfolds his ideas, Hc com- 
for individuals as well asfocietics owe every ijeasand 
thing to experience. A variety of objefls^]^J^P|i** 
K 4 becoming 
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becoming familiar to his perceptions, he 
begins to difcover their common nature, 
and this nature becomes a new divinity fu- 
perior to all particular deities. But every- 
thing that exifts has itsexiftence determin- 
ed by time or place, which diftinguilh its 
identity. Now the human-mind would 
be differently influenced with regard to 
thefe two modes of exiftence j the one be- 
ing plain and obvious, to the fenfes, the 
other tranftenl, metaphyfical, and perhaps 
nothing more than the fucceffion of our 
ideas. A common property, varied only 
in the mode of time, ^would ediple all 
particular properties, whilft thofe which, 
fliould be diverfified in the mode ofplacc, 
might fubfift as diftinft parts of a common 
property. The God of rivers lays .an in- 
difputed claim to his local rights on the 
Tiber 
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Tiber and Clltumnus • ; but the South- 
wind that blew yefterday, and that we feel 
to-day, are both the fame bluftering tyrant, 
that ftirs up the mountunous waves of the 
Adriatic f. 

LXIX. The more the mind exerclfea its Combina- 
thoughts, the more it combines its ideas, ideat con- 
Two fpecies are difFercnt in feme rcfpefts, 
and alike in others : they are deftined to 
the fame ufe, they are part of the fame . 
element. The ftream of a fountain be- 
comes a river, the river loics itfclf in the 
fea. This fea makes part of a vaft ocean 
of waters, that encompafs the whole earth : 
while the earth itfelf contains every thing 

* Hift.de I'Acad. des Bellea-Lettrei, torn, xii.p. . 
36.— PIui. epift. lib. viii. epift. 8. 
+ Hor. Carm. lib. iiL Od. 3. 

■ ■ Neque Aafter 



Pax imjaieti tarbidaa Adriie. 
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that fubfifts by the principle of vegetation* 
In proportion as mankind become enlight- 
ened, their idolatry would refine. They 
would become better able to perceive how 
the univerfe is governed by general laws t 
and would approach nearer the unity of 
a fole, eiBcient caufe. The Greeks could 
never generalize their ideas beyond the ele- 
meittS'of water, earth and air ; which, under 
the names of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
comprehended and governed alt things. But 
the Egyptians, whofe genius was better 
adapted to abftraft fpeculations, arrived 
at length to their Ofiris • or principal Divi- 
nity, an intelligent principle, which ope- 
rated conftantly on the material principle, 
couched under the name and perfonagc of 

• It is worth obferving, that this Ofiris and h:i 
£fter were faid to be the youngeft of the deiiiet. It 
required a greit m-ny ages for the Egyptians to ar- 
rive at tiis iimplicit/. 

ifis. 
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Ifis, his wife and fiftcr. Thofe who be- 
lieve in the eternity of matter, can hardly 
go farther than this •. 

LXX. Jupiter, Neptune, and griftlyThegi 
Pluto were brothers i the branches of hierarchy 
whofe pofterity fpread themfelves infinite- 
ly wide, and comprehended the whole fyf- 
tem of nature. Such was the mythology 
of the ancients. To the ignorant, the 
idea of generation was more natural than 
that of creation. It was more eafy for 

• The vvoifliip of the fun hath prevailed in all na- 
ticr.;. J fliiJI yve ivha: appear to me the reafons 
of i:. I: is perhaps thconly objeft in the world that 
h .: uncc folt and perceptible. Perceptible to all 
th- ::".c.0Lis upon earth, in ihenicift brilliant and be- 
noiict'i-.t nnanv.cr, it is no wonder it fhoutd attrafl 
their !icinar;e. Soic and indir ifible, thofe who reafon- 
cd on tl'.c fubjciS^, and were lioc too diHicult, difco- 
vercd in U all the diltingnifhing matks of divtt 
nity. .^ 

'-■ them 
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them to acquire; and fuppofed lefs power 
exerted In the operation. This generation, 
however, led them "to eftabliffi an hierar- 
chy, which thefe beings, though free yet 
limited, could not pollibly do without. 
Thus the three principal deities cxercifed 
a paternal authority over their children, 
difpcrfed in the air, over the earth and the 
fea. The primogeniture of Jupiter gave 
him alfo a fuperiority over his brothers, 
which iniltled him to the name of the King 
of Gods and Father of Men. But this 
king, this fupreme father, was too limited 
and' impotent, in all rcfpcfts, to fuffer us 
to do the Greelcs the honour of attributing 
to them the belief of a Supreme Being. 

,^ _ , LXXI. This fyftem, ill-conftruftcd as 
The liods 

cf human It was, accounted for all the phyfical ef- 

teas of nature. But tlic moral world, 

man, 
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man, his defiin/, and adtons were with- 
out diVmilies. The earth, or the air, had 
been ill-adapted dckies. The want of new 
Gods, therefore, forged a new chain of 
errours, which, joined to the former, etv- 
circled the regions of theological romance. 
I fufpefl; the latter fyftem mufl: take its 
rife very late ; man never thinking of en- 
tering into h)n>relf, till be had exhauftcd 
externfti objefls. 

LXXII. There are two hypothefes The (>r- ' 

temioTIi- 

which always have been, and ever will, bery and 

fubfift. In the one, man is fuppofed to 
have received from his Creator Reafon and 
Wili-i that he n Jcft to himfelf to put 
them to ufe, and regulate his a£):tons ac- 
cordingly. In the other, he is fuppofed 
incapable of acting otherwife than agree- 
. able to the pre-eftablilhed laws of the Deity, 
of 
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of whom he is only the inArument : that 
his fentiment deceives him, and when he 
imagines he follows his own inclination, 
he in fad only purfucs that of bis maliter. 
The latter notion might be fuggefted to 
the minds of a people, little removed from 
a primitive ftate. Little intruded in the 
movements of fo complicated a machine, 
cienu a- they faw with admiration the great virtues, 
Ut^ ' ^^ atrocious crimes, the ufcful inveittions 
of a few lingular men, and thought they 
furpalSd the powers of humanity. Hence 
they conceived, on every fide, aftive dei- 
ties, infpiring virtue and vice into weak 
mortals, incapable of refifting their im- 
pulfive influence *. It was not prudence 

* I am not very well fatisGed with this paflage. 
I give the faeft reafons I can find ; hot it fetms to me, 
that, in facb early age^ featiment miift hare been 
their guida i and fentiment fpeakt ilwayt in behalf 
of the fyftem of liberty. 

that 
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that infpired Pandarus with the defign of 
breaking the truce, and of aiming a dart 
at the t^reafl: of Menelaus. It was the 
Goddefs Mioerva excited him to that at- 
tempt*.. The unhappy Phedra was not 
' criminal. No. It was Venus, who, ir- 
ritated by the flightsvf Hippolicus, lighted 
up an incestuous Same in the heart of that 
Princefs, which plunged her into guilt, io- 
famy, and death f. Thus a Deity was 
fuppofed to undertake the charge of eve- 
ry event in hfc, of every pallion of the 
fpul> and every order of fociety. 

An^a h Gum a^yjut, xax^anarrmit 
Kcci Tei fut npi oeXifMer wiipuKtrk 

H i' iimfttK fiot «^A' fut M«^llTw 
♦«,?(*.— —™-Egrip. Hippol, Aft i. Y. 40. 

Lxxm. 
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Tkenitioii LXXIII. Thefc ddcies o£ the moral 

rpeciei ofworld, however, thefe paffionj and facul- 
ties fo generah'zed and perfonatedi had od- 
ly aiTietaphyfical exillence, too occult for 
the generality of mankind. It became, 
neceffary, therefore, to incorporate them 
with the phyfica! deities ; in doing which, 
allegory has imagined a thoufand fantafti- 
cal relations -, for the mind always requires 
at leaft the appearance of truth. It was 
sacurat enough for the God of the fea to 
be alfo that of the failors. The figurative 
expreflion of the eye, that fees every thing 
at one view ; of thofe rays, which dart 
thro* the immenfity of the ^r, might cad- 
]y be applied to the fun, and make an 
able prophet and a Ikilful archer, of that 
luminary. But wherefore muft the planec 
Venus be che.mothcr and goddefs of love I 
Why 
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Why muft (bt take her rife out of che 
foam of the ocean? But we muft leave 
thefe enigmas to fuch as may be able to 
interpret them. No fooner were thefe mo- 
ral deities afQgned their feveral depart- 
ments, than, it is natural to conceive, they 
engrolTed the homage of mankind. They 
had to do immediately , with the heart 
and the paiTions, whericas the phyfical di- 
vmities, to whom no moral attributes had 
been, given, fell infenfibly into contempt 
and oblivion.- Thus, it is only in the 
earlieft ages of antiquity that I defcry the 
fmoke on the altars of Saturn *, 

LXXIV. From this period the Gods p^^fleired , 
became particularly interefted in human °"'"'"*" 
aSairs. Nothing pafled of which they 

* I tana among the Greeki; hii worfhip was 
loiig kept Dp in lajy, 

L • were 
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««K not the authors. But «ere they the 
authors of injuftice ? We are flaftled fit 
this concluflon : an heathen, however, did 
not hefitate to admit, and in fa£t could 
not doubt it. His Gods often fuggefted 
very vicious defigns. To fuggeft them, 
it was ireceflary they ' ftionid concur, and 
even take pleafure in them. They had 
not "the refource of a fmall quantity o^ 
evil admifHbk into the beft of poflible 
worlds •. The evil, they were acceltary 
to, was not on]y peroritted^ but autho- 
rized i befides, thefe feveral divinities^ con- 
fined to their refpeaivt defartmefltS, were 
quite indifferent as to the general good} 
with which they had nothing toi^o. Every 
one »&td agreeable to his own chancer, 
and inlpired only the paHloas he was fup^ 

f SctFoattmUedanil'clogedeM.deLqfaoitz. ' 
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pofecl M fed. The God of War was fierce, 
blood-thirfly and brutal s the Goddefs of 
"Wifdom, prudent and refcrved : theQueeh 
of Love, an amiable, voluptiious goddefs, 
all charm and caprice : fubtlety and low 
■ cunning diftinguilhed the God of Trade j 
and the cries of the unhappy were fup- 
pofed to plcafe the ear of the inexorable 
tyrant o*er the dead, the gloomy Monarch 
of the infernal Ihades. 

LXXV. a God, the Father of man- Thefedei; 
ties le- 
kind, is equally fo to every individual of fpeaer* 

the fpecica. He is incapable of love or 

hate. But partial divinities nluft, doubt- 

lefs, have their favourites. Could it be 

fuppofed they Ihould not prefer thofe who 

tnoA refcmbled themfelves! Mars could 

not but lore th< Thracians, of whom war 

La was 
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vras the oa\y occupation * j he could not 
but love thofe Scythians, whofe moft de- 
licious potation was compofed of the blood 
of their enemies f* The manners of the 
inhaUtanta of Cyprus and Corinth, where 
all was luxury, efieminacy and pleafure; 
muft neceflarily engage the Goddefs of 
Love. It Was but a grateful return, to pre- 
fer thofe people, whofe manners were a 
kind of difguifed homage to their tutelar 
divinities. That homage, itfelf was al- 
ways adapted to their charafter. The 
. human vifiims, that e^cpired on the alur 
of Mars j:, thofe tboufands of curtezans 
who devoted thcrafclves to the fcrvices of 

" Herodot. lib. V. c. 4, ;.— Minatias Fxl. OCtav. 
c z;. p. a;8.— I^ocian. Phuf. lib. i. 

t Ladant. lib.i. c 25. 

X Sitib, Geog. lib. viii. p, 37S. 
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the temple of Venus •, thofe famous wo^ 
men of Babylon, who there made a fa- 
criGce of their modefty f, could not but 

•-Herod, lib. i. c. 199. 

+ They were obliged to proflitute ihemfelvei, 
once ID tbeir liret, to the firfl comer, id tbe temple 
of Venus. Voltiire, who iuporei on Ihem the ob- 
ligatloo of doing it every year, trexti it u an idle 
and ridiculous fable (1). Heredotait howeveii h^d 
travelled into thefe pans ; and Mr. Voltaire is too 
well verfed io hiltory to be ignorant, how many 
fiiiiilar triumphs foperltition has made over humanity 
and virtue. What does he think of an i& of faith i 
But I anticipate his tnfwer. I was, be&dei, fgno- 
ram that Babylon was then the beil governed city in 
the world, Quintius Cuniui derciibes it at the moft 
licentious. Bcrofa, the Babyloniaji himfelf, com< 
plains that his fellow -ciuz ens, breaking down alt the 
barriers of modefty, lived like brute beaft; : and the 
fcholiafl upon Juvenal may inform u«, that in hit 
lime it wai not degenerated (z). 

(1) Oenvr. .deVolt. torn. vi. p. 24.— [z) Quint. 
Curt, de Reb. Gcfl. Alex. lib. v. c i. et Comment. 
Freinflieim. 

L 3 obtain. 
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obtain. For their relpe£live pea|>le, the moft 
diftinguiflied favour of their protefion. 
But as the interefti of nations are not lefs 
oppofite than their rnaoners, it became 
neceflary that thefe Gods ftiould adopt the 
quarrels of their worfliipptrs, " What ! 
" fhall I paciently behold a city, that has 
*' crefled a hundred temples to my divi- 
" nity, fall before the fword of the con- 
■ ' ■ « qucror ? No. Rather will I—." It is 
thus that, -among the Greeks^ a war kind- . 
■ led on *arth, foon lighted up the torch 
of difcord in the fties. The fiegc of 
Troy put all heaven into confuGon. The 
Thtir Scamander reflcded the rays that dafted 
quarrdj. £„„, the ^gis of Minerva ; was wimcfs 
of the fatal effeft of the arrows taken from 
the quiver of Apollo, and felt the tremen- 
dous trident of Neptune ihakc the foun- 
dations 
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dations of the earth. Sometimes indeed 
the irreGftible decrees of Fate re^ftabli&ed 
peace *. Bat moft generally the feveral 
deities mutually agreed to abandon each 
others enemies Y; for on Olympus, aS' 
upon earth, hatr^ is always more power- 
ful than firiendfhip. 

LXXVI. A refined homage wasHttle~j^ - 
fuitable to fuch a kind of deities. The **"»«* »•>« 
multitude required fenfible objeds ; the font, 
image of fomething to decorate their 
temples, and fix their ideas. The choice, 
to be fure, muft be fixed on the molt; ami- 
abfe. But which is that? The human 
form will doubtlefs be preferred by men. 

* Mythol. de I'Abbe Bannier, torn. ii. p. 487/'^ 
Ovid. Metamorph. lib. xv. 

f Enrip. Hippol. a&r. rer. 1327. — OvidMeta- 
morpli. p&lSm. 

L 4 Should 
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Should 3 bull have anfwered the qucftion, 
he would probably have- determined in fa- 
vour of fome other *. Sculpture now 
began to improve itfelf m the fcrvice of 
devotion, and the temples were filled with 
ftatues of old men and youiig, women 
and children, exprefllve of the different at- 
tributes afcribed to their deities. 

Were 11- LXXVII. Beauty is perhaps only found- 
corporeal c*^ 01 "fc i- ^^^ human figure being bea'u- 
pfeafures. ^ ^"1 Only becaufe it is fo well adapted to 
the fun£lions to which it is deftined. The - 
figure of the divinity, the fame, Jhould 
be certainly exprefllve of its properties, 
and even of its defefts. Hence came that 
abfurd generation of deities, whocompofed 
only a ccledial family, finjilar to thofc 

• Cic, de Nat. Deor. lib. i. c. a-,. i8. 

among 
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among msnkind : hence their feafts of 
ne£Ur and ambro(ia> and the nouriOiment ' 
they were fuppofed to receive from the fa- 
crificres. Hence alfo their quiet {lum- 
bers *, and tlieir afflifting pains f. The 
Gods, thus become only a race of fuperior • 
men, ufed often to make vifits'on earth, 
mhabit their temples, take pleafure in 
the amufemcnts of mankind, join in the 
chace, mix in the Jance, and fometimcs 
grow fufceptible of the charms of a mor- 
taf beauty, and give birth to a rice of 
heroes. - 

LXXVIII. In thofe great events, where- of gene- 
in, from, the diverfity of aftors, whofe '^ "«■"*• 
views, fituation, and charadter, are diffcr- 

■ Homer. Iliad, lib. i. v. 609. 
f Id. Iliad, lib. r. rcr. 335. 
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ent, there arifes an unity of lAioD, or ra- 
ther of effeft i it is^ perhaps only into ge- 
neral caufes we muft look for the fpiings 
of thofr. 

AiuxiDre LXXIX. In n3ore particular events, the 
iatMiticu-procefs of nature is very difierent from 
"" 'that of the phjlofophen. In nature ttere 
are few eSe£ts fo fimple as to owe tbem- 
felves to ooe fole caufc } whereas our phi- 
lofophers are generally attached to one 
caufc, fole and univerfal. Let us avoid 
this precipice : on the contrary, if an ac- 
tion .appears ever fo little complicated, 
let us admit of general caufes, not exclude 
ing either hazard or defign. Sylla re- 
figned the foverelgnty of Rome. Csefar 
loft it with his life : neverthelefs their 
encroachments on liberty were alike pre- 
ceded by their conquefts : before they be* 
came 
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came the moft povarful, they became die 
moft famous, amoag the Romans. Au- 
guftus trod nearly in the lame fteps. A 
fanguinary tyrant •, fufpefted of cowar- 
dice, that greateft of all cnmes in the 
leader c^ a party f, he.reached the throne, 'fhe ele- 
and foon made thofe republicans ^^ofget^"^^,!^ 
they had ever been free. Indeed the dif- 
pofitiun of thofe people dimini(hcs my 
furprize. Equally incapable of liberty 
under Sylla as under Auguftus, they were 
ignorant of this truth in' tlie time of the 
former : a civil war and two profciiptions, 
more cruel and bloody than that war itfcif, 
had taught them, by the dme of the lat- 

* After the takiog of Penifa, he facrifiud three 
hnadred of the prinGipal citizens upon an altar eieA- 
ed to the divini^ of lui father. 

Saetoo, lib, ii. c. i ;. 

f Sueton, lib. ii. c. 16. 

ter. 
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ter, that the rf public, linking beneath the 
weight of its greatnefs and corruption, . 
could not fublift without a mafter. Be- 
fides, Sylla, one of the Brft of the nobles, 
fought at the head of thoie haughty.Pa- 
tricians, who, tho' they put a fword into 
the hand of defpotifm to avenge thcm- 
felves of their enemies, would not leave 
it there with the power of converting it 
to the dcftruftion of themfelves.' They 
had conquered with him, not for him : the 
harangue ofLepidus*, and the conduftof 
Pompey -f, make it fufficiently clear, that 
Sylla chofe rather to defcend Trom his in. 
vidious fituatton, than be thrown headlong 
from it. ~ But Auguftus, after the ex- 

• Salluft, Fragm. p. 404. Edit. Thyfii. 

f Frenflicim. Sopplem.'Iib. Jxxxix. c. 26 I 33. 

ample 
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&ribe dte f okc that was borne ^ witlioat 
being telu the Prince undiftiogDUhed 
from the citizens^ or the faiate refpe6ixd 
1^ its mafter *i We will feleftj however, 
one drcumlhnce. 

Auguftus, nufter of the revenues of the 
empire, and the ridies of the world, con- 
Ihntlf diftioguiOied between his own par- 

* It U w\ik impUienGe I czptft die centiuUioii 
of thole diflcfU^tioiiJ gn thii fobjefli which M. de la 
Bleterie hath promifed lu. The lyftem of Anguf- 
tn. fo often niranderSood, will be laid d«ini witk 
the Btnuift mioaten^ This snthor hath a pecuIJu 
itStMcy, aadanamiablefnedooitoffciitiineat. He 
ii argantentatire without dryntfi, and ezpref&i him- 
mf vnA ill the graco of aclear and elegaat flile.' 
Pcrhapt, bewever, Aii DefcKrtei of tiBmty fUa 
fiuu X .litd; too much a pritri, and fooitds hii con- 
dafioni leT) open aathority of particalar fafi*, than 
osgewral indnfiion: bat thii ii th« fault anljr of 
mem of great genini. 

cicolar 
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more or lefs* partake of both the one 

and the other. , 

The corruption of all orderi of men 
among the Romans, was owing to the ex- 
tent of their empire, and was icfelf pro- 
du&ive of the greatnels of the republic *. 

But it requires an uncommon (hare of 
judgment, when two things are cooitantly 
united, and feem intimately conne&ed, to 
difcern that they are ndlther efied oor 
caufe to one another. 

* MoDtefq. Confid. for la Grindear de> Ratntiot. 

I diRinguilh the greatnefs of the Roman em- 
pire from that of the repoblic : the one coofifted is 
the number of praviacei^ the other in that of its 
ciiiHDi. 

Lxxxn. 
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LXXXII. The fciences, it is faid, talijThtfci. 

ences do 

thch- rife from luxury j an enlightened "ot arife 

fromliuu- 

^ mud be always a vicious people. For ry. 
taj part, I cannot be of this opinion. 
The fciences are not the daughters of 
luxury, but' both the one and the other 
owe their birth to induftry. The arts, ^ 
in their rudeft Aate, fatisfied the primi- 
tive wants of men. In their ft^ of per- ^ 
fe^tion they iuggeft new ones, even from 
Vitellius's Ihicld of Pallas *, to the philo- 
fophical entertainments of Cicero. But 
in proportion as luxury corrupts the man- 

• Vitellius fenl his gaVie* as far as the pillars 
of Hercales, in order to catch the nncommon and 
dclicaie fifli, of which this laxarioat diih was com- ' 
pofed. If wc may credit Dr. Arbathno^ it coft ' 
765,625 I. Sterling. See Soeton. in Vitellio, c. 13. 
Arbathnot's Table5, p. 138. 

M ners. 



ners, the fciencea Toften them ; like to 
tliofe prayers in Homer, which conftantly 
, pprfue injuftice, to appeafe Ae Fury of 
that cruel deity •. 

Thin hare I thrown together a &w r- 
Anions, which appeared to me juft and 
mional, on t^ndlityof the Belles-Lettres. 
B*ppy AouM 1 think myfelf, if» by fo 
doing, I flMwld limine -« tafte for dun 
in 6then. I ikould esterahi too .good 
an opinion of myfd^ if I did not fee the 
ifflparfediont of this E&ay t umI fliould 
.have too bad a one if I did not hope, 
at an age lefs premature, and with a more 
flctjcnfive kndwlegc, t» be abte to corred 

* MiroMgf mns «M*n aMroi. 

Hamci'. Utad, lib. ix. r. joe. 

them. 
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• ly be faid, ihefe re- 
-lackneyed and trite, 
but paradoxical, 
^ho loves the critics ? 
ion, liowever, will 
be advantage of the 
c me than the reflu- 
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inclufive, tending to ,the Improvement of 
MUitary Hofpitab, And to the Cure of 
Camp Difcafes mckkmi} fe-BntiA -Sekt^. 
ers. By Rich. Brockleiby, one of the Phy- 
iicians to the Army. 

6. Letters of the Right Honourable La- 
dy Mary Wi M*— e, ^ vols. 3d EdiL " 
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(5. The Deuce Is in him. A Farce of 
■Two AS*. 

16. Love at Firft Sight. A Ballad 
Farce of Two Ads, 

17. Effiiflonsof Friendfliip and Fancy. 
2 vols. 
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»y. Temora. An Antient Epic Poem- 
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